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IF I FAILED...WE WERE ALL DEAD MEN 





J "But the steamer did not change her course. She thought we were 
fishing. The wind blew burning fragments back on the ship setting 
her afire in various places. I could see the stern light of the steamer 
going away from us. If I couldn’t stop her, we were all dead men! I 
climbed to the fore-top and in desperation pulled my flashlight 
from my back pocket and in Morse code signalled 'Sinking.. 
SOS...Help!’ 


saved from the 
Liner 'Americai 
teries that stood by us in the blackest 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER ...jfookfitAe 


IF "The dream of 
my life, for which I had saved since I first 
went to sea at twelve, had come true!” writes 
Capt. Hans Milton of 610 West 111th St., 
New York City. "I was making my first voy¬ 
age as master and owner of my own vessel, 
the two-masted topsail schooner 'Pioneer,’ 
when the hurricane of last September caught 
us 400 miles off Nantucket. 


"We were pumping to keep afloat when we passed into 
the windless vortex of the storm where the waves were leap¬ 
ing and jumping crazily and where they crashed in our com¬ 
panion ways and filled the ship beyond hope of saving her. 

The five of us and the cat scrambled aloft for 
our lives. Our deck-load of lumber kept us 
afloat and without fresh water and with al¬ 
most no food we lived, lashed to the rigging, 
for three endless days and nights. 

© "Once a steamer hove in sight—but fail¬ 
ing to see our distress signals, went her way. 
At 3 a.m. on the fourth morning steamer 
lights showed momentarily over the wild 
sea. We rigged a huge ball of sails and blan¬ 
kets, soaked it with gasoline, touched it off 
and hoisted it aloft. 
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DOESN’T IT LOOK SIMPLE? 

Vet it's from the famous “Merry Widow”Waltz! 


HERE’S PROOF THAT YOU, TOO, CAN LEARN TO 
PLAY THE PIANO OR ANY OTHER INSTRUMENT! 


J UST strike the notes indicated above and you will 
actually be playing the opening bars of one of the 
world’s favorite musical compositions.' And it’s Just 
as easy to play other famous melodies, too, when you 
use the wonderful “Note-Finder.” 

This invention of the U. S. School of Music takes 
the mystery out of the piano keyboard, does away 
with tedious study and practice, enables anyone to play 
a real tune almost from the start. And that’s the way 
this modern method works. You learn to play by 
flaying. Soon you will be thrilled and delighted to 
find that you can pick up almost any piece of popular 
music and play it at sight. And that applies to the 
piano or violin, the saxophone or guitar, the accord¬ 
ion or whichever instrument you choose for your own 1 

Takes Only Few Minutes a Day! 

Do you wonder that over 
700,000 people all over the 
world have taken advantage 
of this easy way to learn 
music at home? Don’t let 
old-fashioned ideas deprive 
you of the joys of playing 
any longer. You don’t need 
special talent; you don’t 
need any previous knowledge 
of music; you don’t need to 
spend months on monotonous 
drills and exercises. It’s 
fun to learn music this mod¬ 
ern way; it’s easy as A-B-C; 
it takes only a few minutes 
a day. But see for yourself! 
Simply send today for our 



FREE Demonstration Lesson 

This demonstration lesson will give you the surprise 
of your life. It will show you, in black and white, 
how you can quickly realize your dreams of playing 
your favorite instrument. With the demonstration 
lesson, you will also receive a handsome illustrated 
booklet and details of the remarkable money-saving 
offer that enables you to learn music at home for but 
a few cents a day. All this material will be sent to 
you by return mail, without cost or obligation. Sim¬ 
ply mail the coupon or write, mentioning instrument 
that interests you. Do it today. Note: instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. School of 
Music, 2943 Brunswick Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 
( Forty-first year — Eat. 189S.) 


V. S. School of Music, 

2943 Brunswick Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail, FRBH 
Demonstration Lesson, illustrated booklet and full 
details. I am interested in the following instruments 


Address 


City. State. 

□ Check here if you want our Instrument Catalog. 




















TT > you’re that man, here’s something that will 
I L 4 interest you. 

A A Not a magic formula—not a get-rich-quick 
scheme—butsomethingmoresubstantial.morepractical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price 
—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study—over 
a comparatively brief period in your life? Always pro¬ 
vided that the rewards were good—a salary of $2,000 
to $10,000? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you,, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
—easy ones at first—then the more difficult ones. If you 
could do this—and if you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex—soon you’d master 
them all. 

That’s the training you follow in principle under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 


right up to Accountancy Systems. Later, you choose 
from twelve post-graduate electives, including C. P. A. 
coaching. 

As 

mg, 

Management and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come ? The only answer, as you know, 
is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
manjr LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings—before they have completed it! 
For accountants, who are trained in organization and 
management, are the executives of the future. 

Write For This Free Book 

For your own good, don’t put off investigation of ali 
the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, “Accoun¬ 
tancy, The Profession That Pays.” It’ll prove that 
accountancy, offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. Send us the coupon now. 

Over 1700 Certified 
Public Accountants among 
LaSalle alumni 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


The Profession That Pays," and full information about your accountancy training program. 


Address _ 











Arrest Him, Officer! 

I’LL HAVE COMPLETE FACTS ON 
THE OTHER FELLOW TONIGHT! 


Follow This Man! 


S ECRET Service Operator No. 38 is on the job... follow hint 
I through all the excitement of his chase alter the counter¬ 
feit gang. See how a crafty operator works. Tell-tale 
Gnger prints in the murdered girl’s room that help him solve 
the great mystery! BETTER than fiction because every word 
is TRUE. No obligation. Just mail me the coupon and ge 


FREE 


The Confidential Reports 
No. 38 Made to His ChieS 


ie great opportunity tor i uu as a wen paia r mger rrrnt 
_xpert. This is a young, foot-growing profession. The kind o£ 
work you would like. Excitement! Thrills! Travel I A regular 
monthly salary. Reward money. And remember: graduates of 
this school HEAD 47% of all Identification Bureaus in the 
V. S. Quick! Mail the Coupon NOW and I’ll send you these 
Free Confidential Reports 1 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 7963, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen—Without any obligation whatsoever, send fl 
me the Reports of Operator No. 88, also yonr illns- " 
trated Free Book on Finger Prints and yonr low 
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Gripping Tales 
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the Uncanny 

By Masters of the Weird 
and Supernatural 
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Already booming, Diesel is repeating the spec¬ 
tacular growth of the automobile industry right over 
again - thousands of "top" men are there because 
they "got in on the ground floor" ... when that in¬ 
dustry was new and growing by leaps and bounds. 
Now it is the Diesel industry that offers YOU exactly 
the same kind of an opportunity. 

WHAT ARC YOU GOING TO DO 

ABOUT YOUR DIESEL CAREER? 
Get full information on a training plan designed 
to fit you to get ahead and make money as a Diesel en¬ 
gineer ... training you can get - no matter where you 
live. Send the coupon NOW. 










A Money-Making Opportunity 

for Men of Character 

EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 

An Invention Expected to Replace 
A Multi-Miilion-Dollar Industry 


Costly Work Formerly 
"Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This Is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business Inventions of the day. 



EARNINGS 

One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—"Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month." A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day’s time. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space docs not per- 
mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 









































































How to Speak and Write 
Masterly ENGLISH 


[OTJSANDS make little mistakes in their everyday English—and don’t realize it. 
































AMillion Dollar Company 

WANTS 


for COFFEE ROUTES 


Making Regular Weekly Cal Is Pays 

U p To $60°° In a Week 


Over 350 more men will be 
given the opportunity at once 
—by this million dollar, old 
established company—to run 
their own fine-paying Coffee 
Routes right in their home 
localities. No experience re¬ 
quired. Excellent chance to 
make good money at once— maki 

up to $60 in a week for full 
time and up to $6.50 in a day 
just for part time. 




even housewives have 

ported fine big earnings_ 

for a couple of hours each 
day! I’ll help you start with 


established, milflon dollar 

Hy^remarkable^ money 


ttn“ 7 ph 


Extracts, other__ ._... 

necessities almost every day. Make 
regular calls on your customers, 
keep them supplied with the 
things they need—all nationally 
famous high quality products. 
You handle all the money and 
pocket a big part of every dollar 
you take in. You don’t divide up 
with anyone. 

MAKE MONEY FAST 

Look in the box at the right. 
See the big money reported by 
others. These exceptional earn¬ 
ings show your big possibilities. 
I have an even better proposition 


Don’t send me a cent. Just rush 
me your name and address on the 
Free Offer Coupon below. I’ll 
send you all the facts FREE. 
Then you can decide for yourself 
and home if the money making possibilities 

* - look good to you. There is no 

charge for this information, and 


ujh miormation, anu 

. - -j be obligated to go 

ahead unless you want to. Send 
me your name and address now 
and by this time next week you 
can be on your way to success! 
Don’t waste a minute. Mail the 
coupon or a penny postcard AT 

E. J. MILLS, President, 

9293 Monmonth Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



send no money 

just Rush Coupon T odfl V/ 


Tfree facts couponH 

t E. J. MIIX8, 

9293 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

I Without placing me under any obligation, pleaao i 
me FREE your Coffee Route Plan, showing how I 

I make up to *60.00 in a week. Also tell me about ; 
bonus offer of brand-new Ford Cars. 


| Address 

I-. 


(Please Print or Writ 

















Mr. Mattingly & Mr. Moore 
tune in on a bargain in fine whiskies! 


“Oh, Mr. Mattingly, 

Oh, Mr. Mattingly, 

Have you noticed how 
our whiskey’s specified? 


“Ask the people what their choice is— 
And the answer that they voice is: 

‘M & M—the grandest whiskey 

we have tried!”* 



MOM. is a blend of straight whis- pocket-book! 

Mattingly & Moore 

Long on Quality—Short on Price! ( 

A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof—every drop is whiskey. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore. 
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DEATH FOG 



Out of Satan's Stewpot, a Horrible Menace Creeps 
Forth, to Threaten a Helpless City! 


By ARTHUR LEO ZAGAT 

Author of “The Green Ray,” “By Subway To Hell,” etc. 


CHAPTER I 
The Fog Strikes 


B Y NIGHT Satan’s Stewpot was 
. a place of slinking shadows, 
* of furtive whispers. Its taw¬ 
dry buildings rarely showed any 
light, and those in the few stores 


struggled with small success to pen¬ 
etrate the dirt crust on their win¬ 
dows. The only brightness came 
from the saloons whose bars were 
always thronged. 

These high spots were much alike, 
their air layered with blue smoke 
and thick with the reek of stale beer, 
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Luke Cass, Crippled Beggar, Pits Himself 


raw alcohol, unwashed bodies and 
foul breaths. Small round tables 
studded their sawdust-mucked floors. 
A sodden derelict was usually 
asprawl on the pitted marble top of 
one of these, spittle drooling from 
his lax mouth. At another always 
could be found a knot of blue-jowled 
men, low talk seeping from the cor¬ 
ners of their unmoving mouth's, their 



Luke Cass 


eyes tiny and heavy-lidded and pred¬ 
atory. 

And somewhere in one of these 
lairs, or hobbling from one to an¬ 
other on a sidewalk scarcely wide 
enough for two to pass, would—in 
all likelihood—be Luke Cass, the beg¬ 
gar. 

Luke Cass hitched painfully along 
on scuffed shoes curiously malshapen. 
His scrawny figure was covered by a 
collection of grimy fabrics too ragged 
and ill-fitting to be called garments. 


His head was thrust a little ahead of 
his ungainly body, eyes hidden by 
black goggles held to his ears with 
rusted wire, mouth and chin con¬ 
cealed by an inch-long brown stub¬ 
ble. His right arm was bent at a 
stiff angle, its fingers manipulating 
a sturdy and smooth cane which 
served as a third leg for him. His 
left hand protruded from its tat¬ 
tered sleeve, a taloned claw cupped 
for the pennies that only infre¬ 
quently dropped into it. 

The beggar was as much a part of 
the Stewpot’s sleepless night as the 
pallid beams of its lamp posts, and 
as unregarded by its denizens. He 
was such an accepted fixture, they 
never wondered why he didn’t ply 
his whining trade in the more 
prolific precincts to the south. Satan’s 
Stewpot never questioned where be 
went when, with the shadows, he 
vanished at dawn. 

Eternally vigilant as were the 
groups at the barroom tables lest 
they be overheard, their sly con¬ 
verse did not halt at his mumbling 
approach. If they stumbled over him 
in the street they kicked and cursed 
him, and forgot him in the next in¬ 
stant. 

What he did was of no concern to 
them. Not even when, as now, he 
sidled into some pool of shadow and 
did not reappear. 

It was with the murk of a narrow 
passage between two blinded, silent 
tenements that Luke Cass merged 
himself tonight. At once he was 
rigid, a vague blotch against one 
slimy brick wall, the palm of his 
good hand pressed hard against its 
ancient, crumbling mortar. 

Taut as wet gut, he was evidently 
waiting for something or someone, 


A Gruesome Nemesis Leaves His Sinister 
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Against a Fearsome Fiend of Crime! 



Brand on Helpless and Terrified Victims! 
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and waiting despite some deadly 
peril the alley’s Stygian depths 
might cloak. Evidently whatever it 
was he awaited would come from 
above, for his goggle-masked eyes 
peered upward, probing the black 
loom of a wall down which crawled, 
unseen, a rusted, creaking fire-es¬ 
cape. 

Within the black gut where Luke 
Cass kept his furtive rendezvous 
was brooding silence, and darkness 
relieved only by a jagged-edged long 
bar of murky sky-glow far overhead. 
From the street he had left came 
the shuffle of ill-shod feet, coarse 
voices, the tire-purr of some auto 
hastening through these ominous pur¬ 
lieus, the nearest subway’s rumble. 

He knew that street scene too well. 
Out there a shrew berated her sheep- 
faced paramour, a bent old woman 
scuttled from the side door of a sa¬ 
loon with a bottle of gin tucked 
under her black shawl, hard-visaged 
and slit-eyed men prowled. . . . 

A gurgling scream, somewhere 
high up, froze the street! Something 
black and huge hurtled down from 
the rooftop Cass had been watching. 
It smacked the sidewalk with a sick¬ 
ening squash. 

The thing had arms and legs. It 
had something that once had been a 
head. It squirmed silently for an in¬ 
stant before the life was utterly gone 
from it. But what was far more ter¬ 
rible to those few witnesses who 
gaped, shuddering, was that from 
the smashed cadaver, from its cloth¬ 
ing burst apart by the impact and 
from its pulped flesh, curled tendrils 
of gray vapor like wisps of smoke. 

Or of fog. 

Fog! This was the word that 
gasped from knotted throats whose 
owners were still motionless in a 
long, awful moment. Not a word, a 
name, the way it was husked. "The 
Fog !” A name that was fear incar¬ 
nate. “The Fog!” 

This once-human splotch on the 


flagstones was not only a slain mail 
to them, it was the latest manifesta¬ 
tion of an inescapable terror that 
had held Satan’s Stewpot in its grip 
for weeks. It was the latest victim 
of one elusive madman, intangible as 
that whose name he had assumed, 
but whose evil transcended even the 
evil that simmered in this hell’s cal¬ 
dron of the city’s lowest slums. 

A grin, bleak and terrible, twisted 
Luke Cass’ lips. Before there was 
any movement at all out in the 
street, he twisted, leaped with an 
amazing agility to the vertical bot¬ 
tom ladder of the fire-escape by 
which he had waited, and was climb¬ 
ing it with astounding swiftness, 
with astounding noiselessness. 

A RUSH of feet from below reached 
his ears—police whistles, raucous 
shouts. And abruptly shrilling 
through the turmoil a cry, high- 
pitched, pent with grief unutterable. 
A scream torn from some anguished 
feminine breast. 

“Tim!” it wailed. “It’s my Tim. 
I knew it. I knew The Fog would 
get him before he had a chance to 
tell. . . .” The cry cut off suddenly. 

Flashlights flickered in roof-top 
darkness. The sounds from the 
street below were muted by height; 
the clangor of the morgue-wagon 
bell, the murmur of the crowd, some 
policeman’s gruff command. 

“Get back! Get back, for gosh- 
sakes!” 

Up here another policeman 
growled, “Hell, this is a lot of balo¬ 
ney. The skipper’s nuts if he thinks 
the guy what done that is waitin’ up 
here for us to come and get him.” 

“Yeah,” his companion responded. 
“He knows that, too. But we got to 
go through the motions.” 

"We got to! You notice he ain't 
up here.” 

There was an undertone of un¬ 
easiness in the cop’s voice. “You 
notice he ain’t takin’ no chances.” 
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“What do you mean?” the other 
demanded sharply. 

“You know damn’ well what I 
mean. It’s The Fog had that done. 
If he was up here now, waitin’ for 
us—” 

Wish he was. I’ve got six slugs 
in this gat that’s achin’ to find a 
billet in him.” 

“Your six slugs and mine too 
wouldn’t do no good against that 
devil. He— what’s thatl” 

“What?” 

“There,” the first officer breathed. 
His flash beam was a long finger of 
light, trembling almost impercep¬ 
tibly. Its broad tip touched the 
building’s cornice, came to rest on a 
crumpled shape huddled against its 
rise. 

“It—it ain’t movin’.” 

“No.” The monosyllable was fol¬ 
lowed by a breath-hiss of relief. “It 
ain’t movin’.” The beam shortened 
as the officers thudded heavily across 
the tin roof. 

They stood above that which the 
light had found. In the vivid spot¬ 
light of their torches it was a con¬ 
torted form, utterly still. The fingers 
of one outflung hand were clenched 
on the hilt of a sheath-knife, whose 
steel was dulled by blood almost dry. 
A single eye glared, unseeing, out of 
a brutish face. Where the other orb 
should have been was only a dread¬ 
ful pit whose edges were jagged and 
torn, a pit filled by a scarlet, viscous 
fluid. 

“It ain’t The Fog,” the second cop 
answered the unspoken question in 
both their minds. “It’s just one of 
them toughs hangs around Dan Salt¬ 
er’s joint. Name’s Lou Tolan.” 

“Look,” the other choked. He was 
pointing to the slain killer’s fore¬ 
head, to a circular stain that might 
have been stamped on it by the cork 
of an ink bottle except that it could 
never be washed out, and that it 
was the exact shade of a sunflower’s 
petal. 


“Gawd!” the other squeezed out. 
“The Yellow Spot ! He’s put it over 
on The Fog again.” 

A T THIS exact instant Luke Cass 
thrust open the vestibule door of 
a tenement halfway down the block 
from that on whose roof the patrol¬ 
men were making their gruesome 
find. He hitched painfully down a 
broken stoop and hobbled toward 
the murmuring crowd at the mouth 
of the alley. 

From somewhere within the clus¬ 
ter came a soft sobbing. Cass man¬ 
aged to insinuate his malformed 
body among those close-pressed ones, 
started to inch his way through 
them. No one paid more attention to 
him than to curse him for jostling 
them and shove back against his 
shoving. Somehow, after each such 
brief tussle the beggar was nearer 
the inner rim of the throng. 

He reached it, his further progress 
blocked by a policeman’s broad back. 
Within the cleared space there were 
other cops, one resplendent with a 
gold shield and gold-braided cap. A 
goateed little man in civilian clothes 
held a physician’s black bag in his 
hand and wrinkled his nose with dis¬ 
taste at the odors that assailed it. 
Two men were lifting a long wicker 
basket to the back of a black-sided 
truck. Dark droplets dripped from 
that basket, and there was a trail of 
small splotches across the sidewalk 
to the stain on the flagstone. 

Standing above that stain was a 
still, slender figure, that of a girl. 
The gingham frock clinging to her 
slim-waisted body was darkly stained 
too, at the knees, over the soft curve 
of her breast, and the long, tapering 
fingers that pressed at her sides 
were reddened. Cass did not need to 
be told that Mary Doan had knelt 
beside a smashed corpse, had cradled 
a shattered head tight against her 
bosom. | 

Her eyes, fastened on the basket 
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sliding into the morgue-wagon, were 
great, dark wells of agony in a 
white, transparent countenance too 
fine of feature, too ethereal in qual¬ 
ity, for this suburb of Hell. 

The police captain moved to her. 

“Look here, girlie,” he said, some 
effort at gentleness in his ordinarily 
harsh tones. “I know it’s tough to 
have your brother go like that, but 
you’ve got to help us get the fellow 
who did it. You know something about 
what’s behind this, don’t you?” 

Mary gave no slightest hint that 
she had heard. 

“It was The Fog had him thrown 
off the roof, wasn’t it,” the officer 
tried again. “Tim was tied up with 
The Fog, and you know how. Tell 
us what you know and you’ll be 
helping us get the man that had 
your brother killed. You’ll be help¬ 
ing us save other girls’ brothers.” 

A shudder quivered over the girl’s 
tight, drawn face. She wheeled. 

“All right,” burst from her lips. 
“I’ll talk. Tim worked for The 
Fog.” 

Something black dropped between 
her and the captain, a black ball 
that burst open. Gray vapor spurted 
from it, a fog-like cloud! 

Mary’s mouth was open as the 
mist eddied on the sidewalk, but no 
words came from her lips. There 
was stark terror in her eyes. 

“Who threw that?” the officer 
yelled. “Who? Get him, men! Get 
the whole damn crowd!” 

CHAPTER II 

The Yellow Spot Replies 

HE cops plunged toward 
the watchers, clubs up¬ 
raised, gnarled fingers 
reaching. But the deni¬ 
zens of Satan’s Stewpot 
were too quick for them. 
The throng broke, became 
a fleeing, caterwauling scurry of 
forms through the dimness. Black 


alleys swallowed them, gaping cellar 
doorways engulfed them. 

Momentarily the sidewalk was de¬ 
serted, leaving only the black-sided 
truck against the curb, Mary Doan, 
one small fist clenched against white 
lips, and Luke Cass, whom even the 
cops ignored. 

The beggar jerked into awkward 
motion. Perhaps it was because he 
slipped on that which stained the 
flagstones that he brushed close to 
the girl as he passed her and limped 
away. 

The baffled policemen returned. 
The captain made another effort to 
question the sister of the murdered 
man, but was met only by close¬ 
lipped silence, by eyes in which fear 
crawled. 

"Listen, you,” he grunted. “I’ve 
got a damned good mind to run you 
in. I—” 

"Captain!” a cop interrupted. 
"Finnerty’s yelling down from the 
roof. He wants us to come up there.” 

“Maybe they’ve got...” 

Mary Doan heard no more. The 
police were pounding away from 
her. The morgue-wagon was rolling 
away. And there was something 
crisp in the pocket of her frock. It 
was only a piece of paper, but there 
was writing on it. 

Tim would want you to finish what he 
started. What the cops can’t do, I can. Be 
at the northeast corner of Twenty-first and 
Boulevard at ten tomorrow. Get into the 
Buick sedan that will stop opposite you, and 
you’ll have your chance. 

There was no signature. But 
underneath the final sentence there 
was a round stain. The stain was 
yellow as a lemon’s skin. 

Mary Doan looked down at the 
sidewalk. Wisps of gray vapor still 
clung to the flagstones from that 
warning black ball. But beside them 
was a dark patch of clotted blood. 

The girl’s fingers tore the paper 
across and across, till it was in 
flakes scarcely bigger than the head 
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of a pin. As she walked slowly away 
she let those flakes sift from her 
hand into the gutter slime. 

Meantime Luke Cass was drifting 
toward the waterfront. When any¬ 
one was in sight his pace was a 
painful hobble. When some smashed 
lamp, some alley into which he 
skulked, afforded him the cloak of 
impenetrable night it was a swift, 
soundless run. He seemed to be in 
the grip of some dreadful urgency, 
seemed bent on some mission with 
which the events just related had 
interfered. 

He reached the edge of Satan’s 
Stewpot at last. From the covert of 
a high truck-loading platform he 
peered out at the wide, cobbled ex¬ 
panse of the thoroughfare along the 
wharves that was a hurly-burly by 
day, but now was dark and lifeless. 

Only in that first instant! A small 
leaf in the high wall of a pier door 
came open. Three shadowy figures 
issued from it, flitted across the 
street, vanished in the shadows be¬ 
fore Cass could get moving. 

The sound from his throat was a 
muttered oath. He moved now, fling¬ 
ing himself across the cobbles to the 
small door the prowlers had left 
open. He was through it; the door 
closed behind him. There was light 
abruptly, a thin pencil beam of light 
that flicked through the blackness 
from a slender cylinder in his fin¬ 
gers. 

The space was closed in by a 
board partition that squared it off, 
but there was no ceiling, only, far 
above, the trussed roof-girders of 
the pier. There was a wicket win¬ 
dow in the partition. Beneath it 
there was a small safe. 

The door of the safe hung open. 
There was no evidence of it having 
been forced open, but it was empty. 
A few papers had spilled out of it 
onto the floor. 

Cass’ light moved a little, found 
something else on the floor. Some¬ 


thing lay outstretched, in the form 
of a cross. A man, jaw stubbled by 
gray grist, lay staring with luster¬ 
less eyes shaded by shaggy white 
brows. The man’s arms were out- 
flung, level with his shoulders. They 
were held that way by spikes driven 
through the palms of the hands into 
the rough boards below. There were 
spikes through his ankles, holding 
his legs stiffly outstretched. 

A watchman’s clock lay in a pool 
of blood on the floor beside its cru¬ 
cified owner. The blood had poured 
from his throat that was slashed 
across so that a second mouth gaped 
there, the severed gristle of his 
windpipe making a blue, tubular 
tongue for it. But that had not been 
done till the torture of his crucifixion 
had wrung from the old man the 
combination of the safe he would 
never guard again. 

Stray gray tendrils, like fog, still 
curled up from the corpse. 

L UKE CASS’ flashlight clicked off. 

Street glow outlined the oblong 
of an opening door for an instant, 
was blotched by a black, malformed 
silhouette. 

The beggar darted across the 
waterfront street, plunged once more 
into the noisome dimness of Satan’s 
Stewpot. Once more he seemed 
driven by some dreadful urgency, 
by some obscure purpose to a defi¬ 
nite objective. 

It was another alley he sought, 
another lightless gut between two 
sordid tenements like that in which 
he had awaited a rendezvous when 
murder had broken. He attained it 
at last, dived deep into it. Abruptly 
he halted. His lowered hand fingered 
greasy-wet brick, was rasped by the 
horizontal sill of a basement win¬ 
dow, drifted still lower to find grit- 
filmed glass and wood softened by 
rot. 

There were small sounds now, the 
scrape of a metal blade, an almost 
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inaudible splintering, a slither of 
fabric against wood. And there was 
no longer a furtive figure in the 
alley. 

A dot of light, the end of his pen¬ 
cil-thin beam, danced in cellar gloom. 
It flicked over a pile of broken lum¬ 
ber, touched foundation stones on 
which the whitewash was long over-* 
laid by gray grime, found and mo¬ 
mentarily held on a railless flight of 
worn wooden steps, then vanished. 
After a moment the steps creaked 
slightly under his cautious weight. 

Luke Cass reached the top of the 
ladderlike stairs. Over his head he 
felt the rough under-surface of a 
trapdoor. He palmed it, listened in¬ 
tently. 

A rumble of voices was barely 
perceptible.. The beggar’s hand 
pressed upward against the wood. 
The door was ponderous, but there 
was unexpected strength in the slow, 
steady thrust against it. It lifted so 
slowly that one might have counted 
fifty before, overhead, a yellow fila¬ 
ment threaded the dark to show that 
its edge had risen above the floor. 

W ITH the light, words came 
through the crack. “. . . keep¬ 
ing Con.” The trapdoor’s slow 
movement stopped. “He ought to be 
here now. Maybe he got nabbed.” 

“That would be okay by me if he 
wasn’t carryin’ the loot,” another 
voice grunted. “Me, I didn’t like the 
idea of splittin’ up after we cracked 
the pier crib.” 

“That was the way the orders was 
given us, and that was the way it 
had to be done. Con won’t run out 
on us, even if he has got five grand 
in his kick.” 

“Maybe not. But he’d damn soon 
squeal to save himself from the hot 
squat if he’s pinched.” 

“Not much, he wouldn’t,” Cass 
heard. “He’d wait for Stryker to 
spring him.” 

“Damn Stryker! I’m gettin’ sick 


of that lousy mouthpiece! Maybe 
the other lawyers that play with us 
is gettin’ picked off by the law, and 
maybe Stryker’s got an in so he 
won’t be. But he cuts in on every 
job, and then if he’s got to go to bat 
for us, he cops our divvy, too. Ain’t 
that a helluva note? It’s us turns off 
the lays, even if he does cook ’em up 
and—” 

“Cripes!” the other cut in. ‘You 
know well’s I do that rat ain’t the 
one does that.” 

“The hell I do! I’m not goin’ for 
that bunk no more about The Fog. 
There ain’t no such guy. He’s just a 
boogey Stryker made up to—” 

“Shut up !” It was a gasp of pure 
terror. “If The Fog’s listenin'—” 

“How could he be? We’re alone.” 

“He could be in this room right 
now and we wouldn’t see him.” The 
voice was a husk forced through a 
clamped larynx. “He could be miles 
away and still hear every word we 
say. How d’you think he knew Tim 
Doan was fixed to stool on him? Tim 
didn’t tell no one but his sister, and 
she sure didn’t spill it.” 

"So Stryker says. Maybe he 
wasn’t gonna rat at all. Maybe he 
was bumped just to throw the fear 
of The Fog into us.” 

“Yeah? You heard what his sister 
said just before she was warned. 
Ain’t that enough for you? Take it 
from me, you don’t know where The 
Fog is and you don’t know who he 
is, but he’s the devil himself, or his 
brother.” , 

“Well, I—” began the other. 

“You’ll button your mouth tight if 
you don’t want to be picked up some 
night, stiff as a board with The 
Fog’s smoke on you. You’ll keep 
mum and take yer orders, and listen, 
you ape. This ain’t no time to be 
runnin’ out on The Fog even if he’d 
let you. Stryker tipped me this even¬ 
in’ the thing we been waitin’ for is 
about ready to spring—that big job 
that’ll set this town on its ears. Do 
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you want to be in on that, or would 
you rather be pushin’ up daisies?” 

A chair scraped, as though some¬ 
one were hunching it closer. 

“The big job,” the malcontent 
whispered. “What is it?” 

“I dunno. Stryker wouldn’t crack, 
but his face got gray-like when I 
asked him, and there was green 
around his mouth. He was scared 
even thinkin’ about it. And any¬ 
thing that scares that baby. . . 

There was a moment of silence, as 
the speaker’s voice trailed off. Then 
the one called Lou was talking again, 
the fear in his tones almost obliter¬ 
ated by lip-licking greed. 

“Yeah. If we keep stringin’ along 
with The Fog we’ll have more cush 
in our kicks than a cokie thinks he’s 
got after a double snifter. There 
ain’t nobody can stop that moke, 
whoever he is.” 

“No one? How about—” The her¬ 
etic stopped, as though reluctant, or 
afraid, to utter the name in his 
mind. 

“How about who?” the other 
growled. “Spit it out.” 

“The Yellow Spot, that’s who. 
That’s the guy can beat The Fog, 
and he knows it. Why else was the 
word passed that the bloke who 
bumps him, and proves it, gets ten 
grand? He—” 

The light-thread in the cellar ceil¬ 
ing was blotted out, the overheard 
voice cut off to an unintelligible rum¬ 
ble, as Luke Cass lowered the trap 
without sound. Now he crouched, 
rigid, atop his perch. 

From somewhere in the basement 
had come the scrape of stone on 
stone. As the beggar listened, the 
slight sound came again. An oblong 
of paleness relieved the intense 
gloom. It was blotched by a black, 
squat silhouette. 

Stone scraped once more, and then 
the blackness was solid. But there 
was sound within it now, the hiss of 
breath, the thump of unhurried foot¬ 


falls. Those sounds were between 
the eavesdropping beggar and the 
window he had forced, between him 
and the door by which the other had 
entered. Escape, unseen, was impos¬ 
sible. 

The footfalls came on towards the 
stairs. Abruptly their rhythm was 
broken by the thud of a shoe against 
some obstacle, the silence by a ripped 
oath. An instant’s hush ended in the 
scratch of a struck match. 

A flame blossomed within a yard 
of the stair foot, and the darkness 
fled, unveiling a bestial face. The 
face lifted to the steps, twisted with 
surprise, the shaggy-eaved eyes di¬ 
lating, the thick lips opening. 

Cass swooped from his aerie, his 
cane stiffly downheld, ferrule first, 
straight for the intruder. A shrill 
yell met him—was cut off. 

The match arced away and went 
out as a soft, sickening thud sounded 
against the floor. For a moment 
something gurgled in the dark, and 
something threshed. A rush of feet 
hammered overhead. 

CHAPTER III 
The Voice of The Fog 

UKE CASS leaped for the 
cellar wall. He hooked the 
crook of his cane over 
the window’s high sill. 
As though propelled by 
some gigantic spring he 
was up the wall and out 
through the aperture like an agile 
rodent. 

The trapdoor slammed open. Two 
men, one burly, the other a weazened 
runt, hurled themselves down the 
stairs. 

They found only the twisted form 
the beggar had left behind, grue¬ 
some in the shaft of light now 
streaming down upon it, making a 
macabre stage of that fetid base¬ 
ment. 

The body was prostrate and ut- 
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terly still. Its throat was gashed 
open, as a watchman’s had been not 
long before, but this was a jagged 
wound ripped into flesh by the 
sharpened steel ferrule of a beg¬ 
gars cane. And on the corrugated 
brow of the twisted corpse there 
gleamed . . . 

“The Yellow Spot,” the bigger 
man jabbered, his utterance thick 
because his lips were bloodless and 
suddenly numb. “Oh Gawd! The 
Yellow Spot /” 

The sky was paling into the chill 
grayness of the false dawn. On the 
breast of the river, sluggish between 
ebb and flow of the tide, swirled 
mist-wraiths like phantoms out of 
the sleeping city’s nightmares. But 
Luke Cass’ night was not yet ended. 

At the southward edge of Satan’s 
Stewpot, where the avenues become 
wide and straight, was Gratton 
Street. Here the ivy had withered 
from the pitted granite fagades of 
once stately homes now overhung 
with the tawdry signs of small, star¬ 
veling businesses. 

A MONG these houses there were a 
few that through the restriction 
of some testament or the nostalgia of 
some oldster for the vanished, golden 
days, remained dwellings. 

In the areaway beside one of 
these, the beggar crouched. For a 
long minute his hidden eyes peered 
out into the dead vacant street. 
They came back slowly, noting the 
steel-shuttered windows of the first 
floor. They shifted to those of the 
second story, so high up in the 
smooth wall that only a fly might 
hope to reach them. 

Luke Cass did a curious thing. He 
took his thick cane in his grimy 
hands, held it horizontally before 
him, twisted at the handle. The 
crook turned, came off. 

The cane was revealed as a hollow 
tube from which Cass now drew 
length after length of steel rods, ex¬ 


ceedingly slender, exceedingly strong. 

He replaced the cane’s handle, 
used it to hang the amazing stick on 
the rope he used for a belt. Then 
he screwed the rods together, length 
by length, testing each joint swiftly 
but meticulously. When he finished 
he had a single length of slim steel 
that measured almost thirteen feet. 

From somewhere in his rags he 
produced a sharp-pointed steel hook, 
screwed it to one end of the contri¬ 
vance he had put together. He slid 
the device down the areaway till he 
could grip the other end. Then he 
was lifting the bending steel into 
the air. 

It went up, scraping faintly 
against the wall, till it was vertical. 
There was a snick as the hook bit 
home on a wooden window sill above. 
Cass leaned his weight on the end 
below, testing the security of that 
bite. 

It held. The beggar put his ap¬ 
parently malformed feet against the 
wall, got a firm grip on the rod. He 
lifted. Leaning outward from it, he 
was literally walking up that wall 
which afforded neither hand nor 
foothold. Foot over foot on the 
brick, hand over hand on the joints 
of the rod, he was scaling it. 

In a moment there was no one in 
the areaway, no one on its bordering 
wall against which the thin, long rod 
was all but invisible. But on the 
wide sill of a second-story window 
lumped a dark, ungainly shape. 

The window was half-open for the 
night, the drapes beyond its deep 
embrasure drawn aside to admit the 
air. To admit sight and hearing, too, 
of the spy crouched outside. 

The growing dawn, pressing into 
the room beyond, was dimmed by its 
lofty space. There was still light 
enough, however, to make out the 
head indented in the pillow of the 
four-poster bed. 

It was quite bald, this head, and 
hairless except for stiff, stubbled 
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brows. The lids were bluish and so 
flat one knew the hidden eyes were 
deeply sunken. The nose was thin- 
nostriled, sensitive as the thinly chis¬ 
eled mouth. The chin just hinted at 
weakness. Into the sere skin of that 
face lines were deeply etched, not 
only by the years but by suffering 
and remorse, and by an abiding fear. 

“Stryker!** 

The man was asleep and he was 
alone, but that voice was in his bed¬ 
room, hollow, resonant. 

“Stryker!” 

“Yes. Yes, Master.” The eyelids 
that had been closed were wide open 
now; Curt Stryker was completely 
awake at once. He stared at the 
blank, lofty ceiling, gripping the 
coverlet as though for assurance 
that the voice was reality and not a 
dream, though he had heard it often 
before. Terribly often. “Yes, I am 
listening.” 

“Listen carefully.” Some quality 
in the' tones robbed them of direc¬ 
tion, so that where they came from 
was impossible to determine. “There 
is something that must be done at 
once. You will find the instructions 
in the usual place.” 

“I understand.” 

“You will find there also the final 
orders for the enterprise toward 
which you have been building our 
forces. As soon as the other has 
been attended to, you will proceed to 
distribute detailed instructions to all 
our men. You must act quickly, for 
you have only twelve hours to do 
what is needed.” 

“Twelve!” Stryker gasped. “So 
soon, then?” 

“Yes. Our tools are sufficiently 
tested, the inept and the untrust¬ 
worthy discarded. This morning the 
last threat to our success will be re¬ 
moved, and we strike tonight at 
midnight. That is all.” 

“Master!” The lawyer shoved thin 
elbows hard against the mattress, 
shoved himself up to a sitting pos¬ 


ture. “Wait!” The blanket fell from 
his bowed shoulders, his pinched 
chest. “I’ve obeyed you, served you 
faithfully. But this terrible—Mas¬ 
ter! Do you hear me?” 

There was no response. 

Stryker pulled in a long, quiver¬ 
ing breath. He was out of the bed, 
was tottering across the floor to the 
window. 

Never before had he dared to do 
this, never before dared even this 
much. But this time his need was 
so great. He reached the window, 
leaned out over its sill, a cry trem¬ 
bling on his white lips. 

There was no one to call to. There 
was only the vacant areaway and 
the street beyond, flushed with the 
lurid glow of sunrise but empty of 
life. 

Not quite empty. A solitary figure 
limped across the end of the alley. 
But this could not be The Fog. Not 
this beggar hobbling along on 
scuffed, misshapen shoes, his halting 
gait eked out by a thick, scarred 
cane; this cripple whose black gog¬ 
gles stamped him as almost blind. 

C URT STRYKER turned back into 
his bedroom, his face a gray mask. 
His hand made a small gesture of 
despair as he shuffled across the 
chamber to a door behind the bed, a 
door that led into his office. 

From the twisted alley’s of Satan’s 
Stewpot daylight had driven its den¬ 
izens to their foul crannies, so there 
was no one to see Luke Cass as he 
hurried through them, back to the 
piers. The little knot of policemen 
clustered at a small door in the 
larger one of a great wharf building, 
their faces haggard with what they 
beheld within, paid scant attention 
to him as he scuttled across the cob¬ 
bled street and ducked into a space 
between that pier and the next. 

He was like a huge gray crab 
clambering along the piles at whose 
base the water lapped. He vanished 
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between two of them, crawling under 
the floor of the wharf. 

After an interval, a speedboat 
roared south up the river. It had 
come unseen from beneath the pier 
where Luke Cass had disappeared. 
But the man who stood at its wheel 
was tall and straight and slender, 
his frame lithe, his young face 
bronzed, blond hair streaming back 
from a high, thoughtful forehead. 
Never, by the wildest imagining, 
could he be linked with the beggar 
called Cass. 

The landing raft to which that 
speedboat veered was the appurten¬ 
ance of one of those huge coopera¬ 
tive apartment houses where only 
the very wealthy live. Its uniformed 
attendant tipped his visored cap with 
unusual deference. 

“Good morning, Mr. Foste^r.” he 
said. ' 

“It’s a very good morning, James. 
Lloyd Foster’s flashing smile was 
heart warming. “The fishing was 
the best I’ve had yet. But I’m cer¬ 
tainly ready for a cold shower now.” 

He hurried into the house. 

The glare of the morning sun was 
tempered by the luxurious drapes 
smothering tall windows whose thick 
plate-glass muffled the avenue’s traf¬ 
fic roar to a discreet murmur. In 
the Federal Club’s breakfast room 
liveried waiters moved noiselessly, 
deftly serving the men at the tables, 
the old men who were smug with 
the consciousness of their member¬ 
ship’s high privilege. 

They stirred with vague resent¬ 
ment when the velvet portieres at 
the entrance parted and Lloyd Fos¬ 
ter appeared between them, scan¬ 
ning the room with a faintly mock¬ 
ing smile. 

He was a member, by right of 
birth. A Foster was one of the 
founders of the Federal, to have a 
Foster on its rolls was one of the 
Club’s unbreakable traditions. He 
was, beyond doubt, a gentleman. It 


was his virility that irked the old 
men; the sinewy strength his impec¬ 
cably correct garb could not conceal, 
the disquieting frankness of his 
clear, level gaze. He had so much 
they never had had, or once having, 
had lost. There was a general sigh 
of unacknowledged relief when, the 
brief scrutiny ended, Foster turned 
and moved out of their sight. 

Alton Flinder dabbed at his mus¬ 
tache with his napkin, threw it on 
the table and rose. He moved to¬ 
ward the door with a grave dignity, 
his well-set-up figure unbowed by 
age, his luxuriant white mane a veri¬ 
table crown for his leonine head. 

One of the men at a table for two 
leaned across it. 

“Flinder’s troubles seem to be 
over,” he murmured to his compan¬ 
ion. “One of the house committee 
told me last night that he’s up to 
date in his dues and charges at last.” 

“It’s a disgrace that they ever 
posted him,” his vis-a-vis growled. 
“The oldest living Federalist and 
head of the city’s finest family. The 
Club’s his whole life. I think he’d 
drop dead if he were ever suspended 
for arrears.” 

“They say he came to the end of 
his family fortune some time ago, 
except for some real estate that isn’t 
salable. But they must have been 
wrong.” 

CHAPTER IV 

The Fog Keeps A Rendezvous 

k TT N THE marbled lobby 
II Flinder looked about him, 
II as puzzled as his dignity 
would permit. A gray- 
* haired flunky came up to 

“Mr. Foster is in the 
House Committee room, sir,” the 
servant murmured. 

“Thank you, Charles,” Flinder 
nodded. “The young pup wants my 
advice about a connection with a law 
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firm,” he remarked gratuitously. 
“It's about time he quit kicking 
around and went to work.” 

“Yes, sir. It’s too bad his father 
passed away so long before he was 
admitted to the bar, or he’d have 
come into a marvelous practice. I 
remember as if it was yesterday 
when Mr. James—” 

“Yes. Yes, indeed,” Flinder smiled 
icily and departed toward the indi¬ 
cated room. 

Lloyd Foster rose as he entered. 

“If you’ll throw the latch, sir, no 
one can interrupt or overhear us.” 

The older man obeyed the sugges¬ 
tion, but his lips pursed. 

“What is all this secrecy?” he de¬ 
manded, frowning. “First you phone 
me for an appointment at the un¬ 
earthly hour of eight-thirty, then 
you want this door locked.” He 
pulled back the chairman’s high- 
backed chair, sank carefully into it. 
“And all this after you have avoided 
me for weeks. I am seriously per¬ 
turbed, young man. As your father’s 
friend, I expected to be your coun¬ 
sellor and guide.” 

Foster grinned disarmingly. “I’m 
sorry sir. I’ve been so busy.” 

“With your polo and your speed¬ 
boat,” the old man snorted. 


“No. With something else a great 
deal more important. You undoubt¬ 
edly know that seven criminal law¬ 
yers whose activities were more 
criminal than legal have recently 
been disbarred. That was on anony¬ 
mous evidence supplied to the Griev¬ 
ance Committee. It was I, sir, who 
unearthed that evidence.” 

Flinder blinked. “You! I don’t 
understand.” 

“I’ll tell you about it some other 
time.” Foster glanced at his wrist 
watch. “I have an important ap¬ 
pointment at ten. But I’ve got to 
say this much. I’ve got on the track 
of something a devil of a lot bigger 
than the criminal lawyer racket, 
though it’s tied up with it—some¬ 
thing almost impossible to believe. 
There’s a man behind it who’s hell 
on wheels, but I’m going to stop him 
or be stopped.” 

He paused for a moment, the smile 
still on his face, but the blunt line 
of his jaw curiously hard, his blue 
eyes icy. 

“You can help me, sir,” he went 
on. “There’s a lawyer named Stry¬ 
ker about whom I want all the in¬ 
formation I can get. I have a hazy 
memory of hearing Dad speak of 
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him as a member of this club. If he 
was, you would know him and be 
able to tell me about him.” 

“Stryker, did you say? Curt 
Stryker? The name seems quite fa¬ 
miliar. Oh, yes. I have it now.” And 
Flinder’s brow darkened. 

“Curt Stryker is the lamentable 
last survivor of one of the city’s 
first families. He was, in fact, at 
one time a member of this club. He 
inherited a depleted fortune, lost what 
was left speculating in an effort to 
recoup, and in order to maintain 
his scale of living became involved 
in a serious breach of professional 
ethics. 

“Because a Stryker and a Feder¬ 
alist could not be permitted to be 
disbarred, we saved him from that 
disgrace, but he was requested to 
resign. Since then—no one here has 
had any interest in following his 
career.” 1 

“Just what was the nature of his 
—er—breach of ethics?” 

“Sir!” Flinder rose, his cheeks 
puffed, his mane bristling with out¬ 
rage. “You forget that the details 
of the resignation of a member from 
the Federal Club are never discussed 
by gentlemen. I am afraid, sir, that 
I may have already said too much, 
and lest I be tempted to further in¬ 
discretion I bid you good-day.” 

“Now, Mr. Flinder—” Foster be¬ 
gan, and found that he was talking 
to a back that was strutting away 
from him. By the time he reached 
the door and the lobby outside, Alton 
Flinder was retreating in good order 
to the lounge. 

“I hope that your talk with Mr. 
Flinder was of some material aid to 
you, sir,” the voice of Charles mur¬ 
mured in the young man’s ear. 

“Enough to pay for listening to 
the old windbag, eh?” Foster grinned 
irreverently. “Well, hardly.” A 
thought seemed to strike him. “Say, 
Charles, you’ve been around here 
since the ‘El’ was knee-high to a 


grasshopper. Remember a member 
called Stryker who was bounced out 
on his ear?” 

“Of course, sir. Mr. Curt Stry¬ 
ker.” 

“I have just been informed that 
gentlemen do not discuss the details 
of a Federalist’s descending to the 
status of an ordinary mortal. Per¬ 
haps, since neither of us is a gentle¬ 
man, you can tell me something 
about it?” 

“I can tell you all about it, sir.” 
Charles looked injured at having his 
encyclopedic acquaintance with the 
affairs of the club and its members 
questioned, and Foster looked ex¬ 
ceedingly interested. 

“Proceed, Charles,” he said. “Pro¬ 
ceed. You have before you an audi¬ 
ence such as has been the dream of 
taletellers and gossips from the 
dawn of time. But make it snappy. 
I’ve got to be at Twenty-first and 
Boulevard at ten sharp.” 

A T nine-forty Lloyd Foster bounded 
down the wide brownstone 
steps of the Federal Club and into 
his dark blue sedan. The starter 
whirred, the motor roared into life. 
The car sped north. 

Foster smiled to himself grimly. 
“With that,” he whispered, “and 
what I’ll get out of the girl, I’ll 
smash The Fog!” 

At nine fifty-five the sedan was 
panting at Twenty-fifth Street and 
Boulevard, held there by a red light 
while its driver was glancing anx¬ 
iously at his watch. At nine fifty- 
nine it was caught in a jam of traf¬ 
fic at the southeast corner of Twenty- 
first Street, caught long enough for 
the red light there to turn against 
it. 

Foster bit his lip, peered through 
the stream of released trucks and 
cars at the opposite corner. There 
were two white spots alongside his 
nostrils and a visible pulse throbbed 
in his temple. The subway kiosk 
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there disgorged a glut of passengers. 
They swirled away. Mary Doan, 
pathetic in a sleazy black dress, her 
face sheet-white and haggard, was 
standing at the curb, looking anx¬ 
iously about. 

Lloyd Foster’s toe was on the gas 
pedal. The red light went out, the 
yellow showed. A man came along¬ 
side of the girl, stopped close to her, 
the corner of his tight mouth twitch¬ 
ing as if he were saying a low word. 
A black limousine darted around the 
corner, hid them from sight. 

The green came on, but for an in¬ 
stant a huge van blocked off Foster’s 
car. It moved out of the way, and 
the blue sedan was fairly spurting 
across the intersection. But Mary 
Doan was gone from the corner! 

Foster ripped out an oath, heeled 
his accelerator pedal hard. The black 
limousine was at mid-block, roaring 
away. The light at Twentieth was 
green when it reached there, was 
still green when the sedan, fifty feet 
behind, reached there. 

A police whistle shrilled. Foster 
yelled something at the traffic cop, 
twisted to avoid running him down. 
A stone hurled from nowhere hurtled 
through Foster’s open window, 
caught him squarely on the fore¬ 
head. His numbed hands could not 
twist the wheel, the sedan catapulted 
into a towering lamp post. 

The impact crashed blackness into 
Lloyd Foster’s skull. The traffic cop, 
springing to that terrible mess of 
crushed steel heard a mumble of 
words meaningless to him. 

“The Fog,” it sounded like. “The 
Fog’s got her.” 


"The Fog,” Lloyd Foster heard 
himself mumble, “has got me licked.” 

The red hot pain in his shoulder 
and chest was duller now, a throb¬ 
bing ache rather than searing pain. 
He must have passed out for a while. 
He was in bed. But not his own 
bed. Instead of silk, some harsh 


fabric lay against his skin, and the 
pillowcase against his cheek was not 
fine linen. 

His eyes opened. 

Yellow light lay against an enameled 
wall, its corners curiously rounded. 
He was far higher from the floor 
than any normal bed should stand. 
The floor was concrete, painted a 
sickly blue-gray, and there was a 
smell of medicines in his nostrils, 
pungent, unpleasant. 

“Good evening,” a feminine voice 
said, mechanically cheerful. A face 
swam into range of Foster’s vision, 
a pointed, sharp face topped by a 
nurse’s cap. “How do you feel? Not 
too bad, I hope. Doctor Ball said 
you’d lost a lot of blood.” 

This was a hospital! All that had 
happened flashed back to memory. 
“Where is this?” Foster asked 
quickly. 

“The Riverview Hospital, Mr. 
Foster. But you must be quiet.” 

The Riverview. That was one bit 
of luck. But by the artificial light 
this must be night. Good Lord! 

“What time is it?” was his next 
query. 

“Ten-fifteen.” 

T EN-FIFTEEN! And it was at ten 
in the morning that Mary Doan 
had been snatched. What had hap¬ 
pened to her in the twelve hours? 
Had The Fog . .. 

“Get my clothes.” The patient 
pushed himself up to a sitting pos¬ 
ture. “Hurry. I’ve got to get out of 
here.” 

Maybe for some reason The Fog 
hadn’t killed her. Pray that it was 
so. No, don’t pray. Act! Find her. 
But how? 

“I can’t give you your clothes. 
They’re locked up in the patient’s 
storeroom. Lie down, Mr. Foster. 
Please lie down or I’ll have to call 
the superintendent,” said the alarmed 
nurse. 

“Call him. I know he can’t keep 
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me here against my will. Call him. 
Tell him I want to sign a release 
and get out of here.” 

Even that would take time, and 
there was so little time to spare. 
Where was Mary to be found? And 
there was that other thing—that 
which was to happen at midnight— 
to be stopped. At midnight, and 
this was already after ten. Impos¬ 
sible. But he’d already accomplished 
the impossible more than once. 
Stryker was the key to both, the 
only key. 

“Go call the superintendent. 
Please.” Foster flashed his smile on 
the nurse, the engaging smile no 
woman had been able to resist. 
“See,” he said, lowering himself to 
the pillow. “I'm behaving myself. 
Please go call the super.” 

“Well . . she yielded. She 
turned, went out of the room. With 
the closing click of the door Foster 
was out of bed, was dashing across 
to the window, the short hospital 
nightshirt flapping against his 
thighs. 

The Riverview’s private pavilion 
lay, he knew, along the waterfront. 
If only—he reached the window, 
leaned out. Yes. This was the river 
side of the building, and this room 
was only on the second story. There 
was a wide, cobbled yard below, and 
beyond it the dark of the tide. 

Foster’s one bare leg went over 
the sill, then the other. He twisted 
lithely, was hanging by his good 
arm from the sill, was groping with 
the other and his toes for a hold on 
the hospital’s wall. 

He found it, a deeply chiseled 
groove between the courses of the 
great granite blocks. 

He was going down, his face tight- 
drawn with the pain in his breast. 
There was a warm trickle beneath 
the bandages. His wound had re¬ 
opened, and he was bleeding. It 
didn’t matter. Nothing mattered ex¬ 
cept Mary and stopping The Fog. 


He attained the yard and darted 
across it, the stones bruising his 
soles, to the river edge. His luck 
held. There was an outboard-motored 
rowboat tied to a ring in the re¬ 
taining wall, some interne’s play¬ 
thing. Now, if only this bleeding 
didn’t weaken him too much. 

The fetid dark of the river lay 
heavily over one of the great piers 
just west of Satan’s Stewpot. Out 
in the blackness there was the thrrr 
of an outboard motor. It slowed to 
a put-put-qrut, died away. 

The water lapped greasily against 
the piles supporting the pier. There 
was a thud, down there. A blurred 
shape that had somewhat the size 
and shape of a boat rubbed against 
the piles, found an opening and dis¬ 
appeared within them. After a mo¬ 
ment there was a faint luminosity 
in the water, as though somewhere 
beneath the pier floor a light had 
been turned on. In perhaps five 
minutes it blanked out, but shortly 
afterward a shadowy figure might 
have been seen to appear, seemingly 
from nowhere, in the cobbled water¬ 
front street at the pier’s land end. 

CHAPTER V 
The Caldeon Boils 

E ATAN’S STEWPOT bub¬ 
bled that night like an 
evil brew. There was a 
strange hush in its sa¬ 
loons. At their tables no 
groups were gathered in 
tight - lipped conference. 
At the most there would be two, 
their talk muttered and intent. 

More often than not one of the 
two was Curt Stryker. Wizened 
but dapper, his bald head covered 
with a square-sided, flat-topped gray 
derby, his thin neck swathed in a 
white ascot, the lawyer seemed al¬ 
most a phantom out of the past. In 
his face there was no more expres¬ 
sion than on the walnut’s wrinkled 
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shell it resembled, except that his 
eyes, points of blue steel, bored deep 
into the eyes of his hearer. 

Those eyes would flick, briefly, at 
anyone’s approach, and at once there 
would be a dead silence until the 
intruder was beyond possible ear¬ 
shot. 

Whatever business had brought 
Curt Stryker to Satan’s Stewpot, it 
was accomplished shortly after ten 
o'clock. By ten forty-five he had re¬ 
turned to his house of faded ele¬ 
gance on Gratton Street, the home 
where he lived alone and maintained 
his office, unattended save for the 
ministrations of a crone who came 
in by the day to make his bed, 
sweep his floors, and prepare his 
frugal meals. This solitary existence 
had been going on for more years 
than either of them cared to recall. 

B IDDY MCCARTHY had been gone 
for hours, of course, when Stryker 
reached the house. The place itself 
was dreadfully, almost ominously, 
silent, its fortress-thick walls shut¬ 
ting out the never-sleeping murmur 
of the city. 

Stryker sighed, mounting the 
stairs, and his mask of imperturb¬ 
ability dropped from him. He was 
suddenly just a tired old man, a 
man chained to living against his 
will. He reached his office door, en¬ 
tered, clicked on the light by a 
switch just within its massive frame. 

He froze, became motionless, his 
thin nostrils flaring. His hand, still 
on the switch, began trembling. 

Always he entered here thus, al¬ 
ways with the terror tearing at him 
that someone had been here in his 
absence, had unearthed his secret. 

His fearful look darted about the 
spacious chamber, to the tall, arched 
window like that in his bedchamber 
next door, to the center of the room 
where a massive table was strewn 
with yellowed documents and dog¬ 
eared lawbooks, to the great rolltop 


desk whose high back rather oddly 
faced the room. 

Nothing was disturbed, nothing 
displaced by so much as a hair’s 
breadth from its accustomed posi¬ 
tion. The gray film that had spread 
over the lawyer’s face receded. 

But he seemed still unsatisfied. 
His fingers dropped from the switch. 
He went across the floor to the desk. 
He passed its end, went around it 
and was screened from the room. 
But he did not turn to the desk, 
did not unlock its corrugated shut¬ 
ter and roll it back, did not touch 
the drawers. He went on, to the 
wall beyond that was hidden from 
observation by the desk's high bulk. 

There was a faded design of small 
conventional figures on the wall pa¬ 
per. The old man’s palsied fingers 
touched one, another, then a third 
of these. Something rasped in the 
floor beneath his feet. He knelt 
there, still in the shadow of the 
desk, curiously meticulous as to on 
which boards, uncarpeted here, he 
placed his knees. His palm pressed 
down on the floor between them. 

A foot-square section of the wood 
moved downward under that pres¬ 
sure. The lawyer pushed sideward 
then and the panel whose jointures 
had previously been invisible slid 
under the floor. 

Revealed was a cubic receptacle, 
its sides of rusted iron anciently 
wrought. This was an ancient house 
and it held secrets not all of which 
Curt Stryker had unearthed. 

He peered down into the metal 
recess. A sheaf of papers lay with¬ 
in. His veined hand reached down, 
slowly, tentatively, fingers close to¬ 
gether. Their tips lowered beneath 
the level of the floor, stopped as 
they were brushed by a feathery 
touch. 

Breath hissed in relief from be¬ 
tween the old man’s teeth. The net¬ 
work of fine filaments, invisible in 
the dimness, that stretched across 
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this cache was intact. No one had 
broken these delicate seals, no one 
had read the papers they guarded. 

No one but himself. He had read 
them. He had obeyed the instruc¬ 
tions inscribed on them. Curt 
Stryker recalled what those instruc¬ 
tions were. . . . 

The cubicle was closed again at 
last, and Curt Stryker was on his 
feet. He was pacing the floor, un¬ 
consciousness no longer needed to 
reveal the agony in his face. It was 
all too evident now in the writhing 
of small muscles under the skin, in 
lips so tight-pressed they were a 
narrow ghastly line, in the gleam 
of tortured eyes. 

“That girl—sweet, innocent. . < . 
I gave the orders. I!” His agony 
spoke aloud. “And the rest—the 
horror at midnight.” He glanced 
at a clock on the wall. “Not quite 
eleven yet. If only I had the cour¬ 
age! If for once, once only in my 
life, I could play the man. . . .” 

And then fear groaned, mocked 
him. “But how fight a phantom, a 
voice?” He reached the window, 
stared out of it and down, as though 
he could see through the sidewalk, 
through the earth beneath, into the 
steel-lined tube from which came the 
faint rumble of a subway train. 

“Hundreds of people,” Curt Stry¬ 
ker whispered huskily, and shud¬ 
dered. “Slaughtered—” 

Sound stopped him, the distant, 
deep-toned bong of a tower-clock to 
the north. Bong. As if from some 
brazen gong of doom the sound 
welled to him out of the night. 
Bong. He was counting the slow 
strokes; four, five, six. If he thought 
about them he would not think about 
that other thing . . . seven, eight, 
nine . . . that dreadful thing . . . 
ten ... his own weakness had made 
possible. , . f 

Bong. The eleventh stroke ham¬ 
mered on his brain. There were no 
more. Eleven—that was all. But 


when that clock again struck the 
hour. . . . 

“Eleven o’clock,” Stryker whis¬ 
pered. “They’re starting out, from 
Satan’s Stewpot. Too late to stop 
them. Everlastingly too late! The 
devil’s mess I’ve brewed over the 
fires of avarice and terror has boiled 
over at last ... oh, God!” 

Too late! With this realization, 
strength left the tortured man. His 
knees were buckling under him. By 
a tremendous effort he shoved him¬ 
self around, staggered toward a 
chair near the bedroom door, and 
halted. 

That door was opening! 

S LOWLY, without a sound, that 
door was opening, and Curt Stry¬ 
ker could not move. He remained 
there in the center of the room, held 
by a nightmare paralysis while the 
dark portal came inward, slowly but 
inexorably, till at last it was fully 
open and his bulging, terrified eyes 
beheld the apparition. 

The figure of a beggar unshapely 
in moldering rags, a beggar masked 
by huge black goggles and an inch- 
long brown stubble of a beard stood 
there. A beggar who leaned heavily 
on his thick, crook-handled staff. 

It was Luke Cass. But was it? . 
There was something different, 
something grisly and appalling about 
this inexplicable apparition. 

“Who—” Curt Stryker gasped. 
"Who are you? What are you?” 

The strange being did not answer. 
Not in words, but his arm lifted, 
his right arm that held the cane, 
moved sideways so that the end of 
the staff’s handle struck the wall 
beside the door, and dropped again. 
Stryker’s eyes followed. 

On the faded paper had appeared 
a circular stain yellow as brimstone 
from the uttermost depths of Hell! 
And a scream stirred in Curt Stry¬ 
ker’s breast, but his throat clamped 
on it and would not let it pass. The 
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scream passed away and words 
rasped out instead: 

“What do you want?” 

Cass had a voice now, a voice that 
was harsh and dreadful. 

“What have you done with Mary 
Doan?” it demanded. 

“I don’t know.” The old man’s 
hands went to his scrawny neck. 
"I—I dare not tell you.” 

“You dare not refuse. I am 
stronger than The Fog who first 
forced you to obedience by fear of 
punishment for your long-ago crime 
which was concealed by men who 
shrank from the disgrace upon their 
caste the publication of that crime 
would have made. The Fog holds 
you now by terror of punishment 
for the newer crimes he has com¬ 
pelled you to commit by that threat. 

“But I know! I am the Yellow 
Spot. The law you know how to 
defeat with your tricks, but I am 
Justice outside the Law. My punish¬ 
ment is merciless and swift. Choose, 
but choose quickly. Speak, or—” 
and the cane lifted with a slow 
threat that was the more awful be¬ 
cause its tenor was unknown—“die!” 

“Don’t!” The old man’s voice was 
a shrill scream in that throbbing 
room. “Don’t! I’ll tell. Mary Doan 
is—” 

An orange streak of light flashed 
across the room! Stryker’s face be¬ 
came a splash of red, and he top¬ 
pled. The wall opposite the bed¬ 
room door gaped. A filmy swirl, 
gray as fog, issued out of it, became 
a tall flutter of gray and misty 
draperies in the room. A gray- 
gloved hand jutted forth. The re¬ 
volver it held, thick-snouted with a 
silencer, swung to bear point-blank 
on Luke Cass. 

The beggar’s arm swept up and 
back, launched his thick cane like 
a javelin, straight for the intruder. 
It crossed the flash of the revolver’s 
missile, sharp ferrule first, and 
lanced arrowlike into the Fog’s gray 


robes. The deadly criminal uttered 
a muffled cry and went down. 

But Cass was down, too, on hands 
and knees in the doorway. Blood 
was welling over his grimed fore¬ 
head, welling down over his eyes. 
His head rolled on its shoulders, 
steadied. He managed to get a hand 
up to that blinding, crimson veil, 
somehow rubbed it from his sight. 

H E SAW the forms of these two 
men he had fought so long and 
so bitterly. Curt Stryker was con¬ 
torted on the floor, his lower jaw 
shattered by The Fog’s bullet. He 
saw the gray, crumpled mass of the 
demon who had launched that bullet, 
his own strange weapon projecting 
from it. The Yellow Spot groaned. 

With one dead, the other dying 
and speechless, Mary Doan’s doom 
was sealed. The secret of the pro¬ 
jected crime at midnight was safe 
from him. He had failed. 

“The Fog,” Cass muttered thickly. 
“At least, I’ll know who he was.” 

He began crawling painfully across 
the floor. It heaved beneath him 
like a ship’s deck in a heavy sea. 
He was weak, so weak. 

Bong. From somewhere came the 
muffled stroke of a tower-clock, 
marking the half-hour. 

“Eleven-thirty,” the crawling beg¬ 
gar said, more loudly. “There might 
still be time if only I knew—” 

He broke off at the sound of a 
bubbling gurgle. His head twisted 
aside as he stared at Curt Stryker. 
Like a scotched snake that refused 
to die, the renegade lawyer was 
crawling, squirming incredibly over 
the Kashan rug! The rug’s ruby 
color was darker and moistly glis¬ 
tening where he passed, making a 
trail toward the gloomy rolltop desk 
that dominated the shambles of the 
room. 

Cass was very still for a moment, 
marveling at the grisly sort of 
strength which animated the gory 
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form that should be a corpse, won¬ 
dering whence it came. What sud¬ 
den bursting of long-chafing chains, 
what surge of long-stilled conscience 
energized Stryker? For Luke Cass 
knew, suddenly and certainly, why 
Curt Stryker staved off death and 
What his purpose was, but he could 
not see how it would be achieved. 

He turned to follow that grisly 
figure behind the desk. The first 
shock of his own wound was by this 
time gone, and though still weak he 
managed to gain his feet in time to 
aid Stryker when the old man 
reached the wall at last and showed 
by his feeble gestures that he wanted 
to be lifted erect against it. 

The fingers that sought and found 
three figures in the faded design on 
that wall left red smears upon it. 
Then Stryker was down again, with 
infinite effort shifting his knees till 
they rested on two certain boards 
of the ancient flooring, was press¬ 
ing a crimsoned hand on the wood 
between, all the while gurgling hor¬ 
ribly. 

A foot-square panel of that wood 
yielded to his pressure, shifted a lit¬ 
tle to the side—and the man that 
shifted it collapsed upon it, no longer 
a man but a corpse. 

L UKE CASS half-ran,half-tumbled 
down the stoop of the house on 
Gratton Street and reeled across the 
sidewalk. A nighthawk taxi wheeled 
into the curb. 

The cabbie stared at this scare¬ 
crow that hailed him. He saw a 
beggar whose face was a scarlet 
mask, the cold sweat of pain min¬ 
gled with the gore. 

“Drive me to Tenth and Boule¬ 
vard,’’ Cass croaked. “Fast as you 
can go.” Before the cabby could 
refuse, he tore a bill in half, thrust 
one fragment into the driver’s re¬ 
luctant fingers. “The rest is yours 
if you get there before midnight. 
That's ten minutes.” 


The taxi man stared at the nu¬ 
merals, 20, on the half-bill. 

“Mister, he said, "pile in. I’d 
drive you to hell and back in ten 
minutes for that.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Midnight Horror 


I UNCHED in the back of 
the rocking car, Luke 
Cass could visualize the 
scene toward which it 
sped, the details of the 
picture etched on a screen 
in his pounding brain. 
He had read the papers in Stryker’s 
private cache with desperate speed, 
but he had not missed a word. 

The scene the words painted for 
him was a long tunnel of steel and 
concrete with four sets of rails 


gleaming softly in the spaced glow 
of signal lights. At midnight the 
subway trains were jammed with 
men, women, children, returning 
from the theater, from dances, par¬ 
ties—a gay and carefree throng 
with lights in their eyes and songs 
on their lips. And jewels in their 
ears and on their breasts and fin¬ 
gers, money in their pockets. Not 
much to each perhaps, but the total 
on any train meant rich loot for the 
taking if any person could devise a 
way of taking it. The Fog had. 

In the long stationless stretch 
where the tracks ran under the 
Boulevard from Second Street to 
Twentieth, the subway was alive 
with dark forms. They were hidden 
in the niches in its walls provided 
for the trackwalkers' safety; they 
melted into the dark pillars that 
support the tunnel’s roof. One by 
one, from several stations, they had 
drifted unobserved to this point. 

Between the tracks ran a deep 
trough designed for drainage. Full 
length in this trough lay a black- 
clothed man, almost invisible against 
its dinginess. His arm was out-, 
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stretched and his hand was upon the 
lever of a switch whose signal light 
had been tampered with so that 
when he threw the switch the light 
would still show green. 

A train rushing at full speed upon 
it, its engineer unaware of danger, 
would be sure to leave the rails. 
Catapulting cars would crash against 
the pillars, piling against the walls 
of the tunnel. There would be dark¬ 
ness, screams, death. 

In the confusion of that holocaust 
the waiting horde would reap their 
harvest. 


on screaming tires for the run 
south, and all the maniac could say 
was, “Faster!” 

The lighted hands of a tower- 
clock were barely a minute apart, 
and there were still five blocks to 
go. Street signs flicked past. Sev¬ 
enth, Eighth, Ninth . . . 

“Here she is,” the driver yelled 
above the screech of his brakes. 
“Tenth Street.” 

The roar of the approaching sub¬ 
way train was deafening in the tun¬ 
nel. A scream beat against Mary 
Doan’s gag. The fingers of the 
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But there was more than this to 
the horror The Fog had planned for 
the midnight now only four minutes 
away. Gagged and lashed to a pillar 
which the wrecked train inevitably 
must strike was a girl’s slender fig¬ 
ure. Mary Doan’s death would ac¬ 
company the death of those other 
hundreds, but about her smashed 
body would curl tendrils of gray 
mist, emblem to The Fog’s cohorts 
and to the world of how he dealt 
with those who would betray him. 

“Faster!” Luke Cass croaked to 
his driver. “Faster.” 

The careening taxi wheeled a cor¬ 
ner into the Boulevard, straightened 


prone man in the trough tightened 
on the switch-lever for the pull. 

And light struck down at him 
from above. With the light a shadow 
dropped, apparently riding a thick 
cane like a witch on a broomstick. 

I T happened so quickly the others 
were aware only of a flash of 
blackness across a sudden glimmer of 
light. They leaned out into the thun¬ 
der of the doomed train. 

And the nearest saw, on the brow 
of the one who lay in the trough, a 
brilliant yellow spot! But almost at 
once these nearest thugs saw noth¬ 
ing at all. 
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The cars blasted past the rest, 
their thunder dazing them, the flash 
of light from the windows blinding 
them. When they were gone safely 
there was a leaping, striking black 
shape among the ghouls, a shape 
that lashed at them with a whirling 
cane that stabbed like lightning. 

“The Yellow Spot!” someone 
shrieked. “Beat it, guys! It’s the 
Yellow Spot!” 

There was scarlet panic then 
among the ghouls that had waited 
to rob the dead and dying, a scurry 
of terrified feet, and a howling. And 
above it all was the crunch of smash¬ 
ing skulls, the screams of those into 
whose flesh a flashing ferrule stabbed 
and jerked out to stab again. 

There was, at last, a lone, black 
figure who cut free from the pillar 
to which she was lashed, a chestnut¬ 
haired girl who had fainted. Luke 
Cass, alias the Yellow Spot, tenderly 
lifted Mary Doan in his arms. 

“Cripes,” the taxi driver up in the 
street muttered. “That guy didn’t 
give me the other half o’ that dou¬ 
ble sawbuck. Maybe I better take 
a look.” 

He shoved out of his seat, lum¬ 
bered around to the door of the 
taxi’s passenger compartment, and 
opened it. The interior of the cab 
lit up. 

The other half of the twenty was 
on the seat with a collection of cu¬ 
rious objects. 

There were tattered trousers and 
a ragged jacket. There were two 
malformed shoes. There was a pair 
of black goggles whose temples were 
twisted rusty wire, and a matted 
clump of brown hair that when 
shaken out proved to be a short 
false beard. Luke Cass had appar¬ 
ently disintegrated. 

* * * * * 

A T EIGHT in the morning after 
these events Patrolman George 
Daley, just coming on beat, was 
startled by a shrill scream from an 


upstairs window of the home of 
Curt Stryker on Gratton Street. 

“Murder!” came the words. “Mur¬ 
der! Police!” 

He looked up to see the wrinkled 
face of the old crone known as 
Biddy almost cut in half by her 
gaping, toothless mouth. And Daley 
took it on the run for the house, 
mounting' the stairs two at a time. 
When he reached the room from 
which Biddy was screaming he 
found murder indeed, but it had 
been done hours before, as the 
clotted, brown condition of the blood 
that was everywhere attested. 

The blood came from two corpses. 
One, half his face shot away, Daley 
knew as Curt Stryker. The other 
was curiously involved in a mass of 
gossamer gray draperies. 

The cop bent to this one, pulled 
the netting away from where he 
figured its head must be. The stuff 
tore, revealed a face already black¬ 
ening. 

“Gawd,” Daley exclaimed. “Gawd, 
I know this guy. It’s Judge Alton 
Flinder. Guess I’d better get the 
Homicide Squad on this case quick.” 

The swarming detectives of Homi¬ 
cide found some curious things in 
that house. There was, for instance, 
an opening in the wall between the 
office and Stryker’s bedroom that 
could be closed by a sliding panel. 
When they investigated that aper¬ 
ture they found rotted old steps that 
went down within the thick walls of 
the ancient mansion, to join, in its 
basement, a tunnel. The passage 
went under the yard behind, under 
another yard and into the basement 
of a house on Apex Street whose 
deed was registered in the name of 
Alton Flinder. 

In that passage the detectives 
found, among other things, cans of 
a chemical that when opened emitted 
gray, foglike vapors. 

On the wall near the entrance 
door, one observant officer discov- 
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ered a circular yellow spot. But no 
one paid that much attention. 

At eight o'clock that same morn¬ 
ing, James, Lloyd Foster’s valet, tip¬ 
toed soundlessly into his young mas¬ 
ter’s room to raise the shades. He 
checked himself, recalling what in 
his early morning daze he had for¬ 
gotten. Foster was in the hospital. 

A gentle snore from the bed 
whirled him to it. His master lay 
there, sound asleep. The blankets 
had fallen back to show that the 
bandages on his left shoulder and 
chest were brown and stiff with 
dried blood. There was a new and 
angry wound across his forehead. 
But on his lips there was a peace¬ 
ful smile. 

It must have been James’ ex¬ 
clamation of surprise that woke his 
employer. The latter’s eyes opened. 

“Don’t pull up the shades, James,” 
Foster smiled sleepily. “I’m not get¬ 
ting up. I’m going to sleep all day.” 


“Very good, sir. And shall I rouse 
you at the usual hour tonight?” 

“No, James. I’m going to sleep all 
night.” 

The valet’s grave visage wrinkled 
into a smile. “May I hope, sir, that 
this is a permanent arrangement, 
that your nocturnal absences have 
come to an end?” 

“You may hope, James, but it 
won’t do you much good. My job 
hasn’t ended yet. There’s still work 
ahead of me.” 

“Very good, sir.” The valet’s tone 
gave the lie to his words. 

“Oh, James,” Foster stopped him 
as he turned away. “Don’t make 
any noise around the guest bed¬ 
room. There’s a young lady in there 
who needs sleep as much as I do.” 

“A young lady, sir?” 

“Yes. I think she’s going to help 
me with that work I still have to do. 
And maybe with some other plans, 
too.” 
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He dropped, to the sidewalk, fired at the sedan 


A Killer Blazes a Crooked Death-Strewn Path That 
Winds Up at the Law's Front Door!, 

By EDWARD CLASSEN 

'Author of “The Match Murder Case,” “Death Stalks the Highway,” etc. 


I CY fingers played up and down 
Bob Carson’s spine, lingered at 
the roots of his carrot-colored 
hair, as he huddled deeper into the 
corner of the big touring car from 
Police Headquarters. 

“Come on, step on it, O’Shea,” he 
muttered, poking his hands deeper 
into his overcoat pockets, “this damn 
crate is like an icebox!” 


Hunched over the wheel, Detective 
O’Shea turned slightly without tak¬ 
ing his eyes off the street ahead. 

“What the heck do you expect in 
January, a heat wave?” he growled. 

“Yeah,” Murphy added. He was 
in the front seat beside O’Shea. 
“You newspaper guys give us a 
pain! You wasn’t cold when you 
was out in the open getting the dirt 
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about the pup that saved the two 
kids from burning.” 

The sharp whistle from the radio 
set under the dashboard cut him 
off abruptly. Then a voice droned: 

“Calling cars nineteen and twenty- 
three— Cars one-nine and two- 
three—” 

“Hey, that’s us!” Murphy said. 

Carson groaned, and sank deeper 
into his upturned, camel hair collar. 

“Drop me off near the subway, 
will you, O’Shea?” he said. “I’ve 
got to get back to the office.” 

“Pipe down!” O’Shea roared. 

“Investigate man lying in the 
snow,” the announcer’s voice went 
on. “Eleventh Avenue and Twenty- 
Sixth Street— Investigate man ly¬ 
ing in the snow—Avenue one-one— 
Street two-six—” 

O’Shea swung off Eighth Street, 
pointed the nose of the car north, 
and fed it gas. 

A look of resignation crept into 
Carson's pale blue eyes. Peculiar, 
those eyes of his. Always cold and 
expressionless, yet they gave one the 
impression there was a fast-work¬ 
ing, determined mind behind them. 
An unlighted cigarette dangled 
from his thin lips. About his lean, 
tanned countenance there seemed to 
linger an air of expectancy; an air 
of anticipation, one might have 
called it. There was always that 
strange air about Bob Carson’s coun¬ 
tenance. 

O’Shea jammed on the brakes and 
he and Murphy piled out. “Com¬ 
ing?” he yelled at Carson. 

“For a lousy drunk?” Carson 
yelled back. “Not me!” 

For a moment, only the crunch¬ 
ing of heavy feet on the snow out¬ 
side reached him. Then he heard 
the two officers arguing, and 
O’Shea’s voice boomed out: 

“You’re damned right he was 
murdered!” 

The words brought Carson out of 
his seat. The instinct of the news- 


hound was too deep in his blood to 
keep him inside the car. The next 
instant he was plowing through the 
snow, coat yanked open, hands dig¬ 
ging into his pockets for pencil and 
paper, oblivious of the biting cold 
wind sweeping down the avenue. 

O’Shea straightened up as he 
reached them. 

“Knifed in the back,” he said. 
“Not dead long, either. Two bucks 
and change in his pocket, but not a 
damn thing for identification.” 

T HE victim was of medium build, 
bareheaded, and his light-colored 
coat had two gaping, dark-stained 
smudges in the back. He was lying 
on his left side on a mound of snow 
piled up at the side of the street by 
one of the Sanitation snow trucks. 

Pushing his way between Murphy 
and O’Shea, Carson reached over 
and pulled the dead man over on his 
back to get a good look at the face. 

“Hey, cut that out!” O’Shea tried 
to brush him aside. “There’s a law 
in this country about touching a 
corpse before the investigating au¬ 
thorities see it. What you trying to 
do, protect the murderer?” 

“Sure,” Carson said, “maybe I 
killed him myself!” 

In the dim light of the street 
lamp, it was difficult to make out the 
man’s features. Carson leaned closer, 
and the muscles of his heavy jaw 
tightened. 

“Know him?” Murphy demanded. 
Carson looked up quickly. “Do I 
know him?—” He laughed. A dry, 
rasping laugh that was mirthless. 
“Do I know Eddie Johnson?” he 
asked. “Why he lived next door to 
me! Only night before last we went 
to the fights together!” 

“That’s just ducky,” O’Shea said, 
“let’s have his history.” 

“History?” Carson asked absent- 
mindedly. It was the first time in 
his career that he had stumbled on 
a murder and he did not feel the 
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urge to make a bee-line for the near-* 
est telephone. This, was different. 
Murder is murder, Krane of the City 
Desk would say. • But it was differ¬ 
ent, Carson realized, when it struck 
so close to one. 

“Quit stalling,” O’Shea’s voice 
brought him out of his reverie, “let’s 
have his history.” 

***** 

The news story in the Chronicle 
next day was a short one on the sec¬ 
ond page, containing merely the 
brief facts of the murder. Carson 
had written it up that way pur¬ 
posely. He was not satisfied with 
the decision from Police Headquar¬ 
ters that the murder had all the 
earmarks of a holdup, with the 
killer, in his hurry to escape, over¬ 
looking the money found in Eddie’s 
pockets. They had an argument, 
too. Eddie’s pocket watch, a valu¬ 
able one which he always carried 
on his person, was missing. 

T HE location of the victim’s body 
also puzzled Carson. He wondered 
what could have induced Eddie to go 
voluntarily to such a deserted spot 
as Eleventh Avenue and Twenty- 
sixth Street between midnight and 
two o’clock in the morning. That 
had been the time of death, as estab- _ 
lished by the medical examiner. 

Carson had been intimate enough 
with Eddie to know he was a pretty 
systematic kind of a fellow whose 
favorite pastime was staying at 
home with a book. Collecting books 
was Eddie’s hobby. He picked them 
up in second-hand stores, and he was 
proud of the small collection he had. 
His job at the Franklin, an apart¬ 
ment hotel in the lower Eighties, 
was nothing to brag about, but it 
brought him a comfortable income, 
considering he was single and with¬ 
out dependents. 

Carson also knew of Eddie’s one 
weakness—his liking for a good 
binge once in a while. He also 


knew that Eddie had a favorite spot 
for getting his drinks. It was the 
Red Lantern Inn, somewhere in the 
Forties, off Broadway. Carson him¬ 
self had never been to the place, but 
Eddie had often spoken to him 
about it. 

From the Chronicle’s office Carson 
phoned the service department of 
the Franklin Hotel, and found out 
that Eddie had left there at his 
usual quitting time of six o’clock 
the previous evening. 

He knew that Eddie hadn’t slept 
in his apartment that night, for he 
had examined the apartment him¬ 
self after leaving O’Shea and Mur¬ 
phy soon after the discovery of the 
body. It had been easy, for he had 
a key to Eddie’s apartment. Eddie 
himself had insisted on his having 
it, in case he wanted to drop in any¬ 
time and look over the books. 

Considering all this, Carson de¬ 
cided to try the Red Lantern. It 
seemed to be the one loophole, the 
one possible place that might yield 
a clue. 

The Red Lantern Inn was one of 
those small places that popped up 
all over New York City soon after 
Repeal. Originally it had been a 
speakeasy, no doubt, that had been 
forced to get on the right side of 
the law, or pass out of existence 
completely. 

A long bar ran the length of the 
room, covering one complete wall. 
Against the opposite side there were 
several partitioned booths with sta¬ 
tionary tables and seats. In the cen¬ 
ter of that wall, a small passageway 
led off into a dining room with 
tables set up in restaurant fashion. 
Hushed voices came from within, 
but Carson could hardly see the 
diners in the dim glow from a huge 
red lantern dangling in the middle 
of the room. As he passed the pas¬ 
sageway, he barely glimpsed all this. 

Several men were at the bar, and 
there was a young couple in one of 
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the booths, heads close together, 
talking in low whispers. 

He was surprised to see only one 
man behind the bar. Tall and 
skinny, this man was; over six feet 
tall, Carson guessed, with a beak of 
a nose that looked much bigger than 
it really was, because of a weak, re¬ 
ceding chin and small restless eyes. 

One of the men addressed him as 
“Slim.” Carson waited until he was 
through serving the highball, then 
called him over and ordered a beer. 

Slim pushed the glass across the 
bar, and took the change. He was 
moving off when Carson called him 
back. 

“Listen, Buddy,” he said, “were 
you here last night?” 

“Last night? Sure. Why?” The 
shifty eyes narrowed. 

“Worked here long?” Carson 
asked. 

“Sure. Ever since the Lantern 
opened up. Everybody on Forty-sev¬ 
enth Street knows me,” he smiled 
proudly. 

“And I guess you know everybody 
around here—all the big fellows?” 
Carson humored him. 

“Well—you know how it is—” He 
was cautious again. 

“Sure,” Carson smiled. “Then you 
must know a friend of mine. Fel¬ 
low named Eddie Johnson. Was he 
here last night?” 

B ETWEEN half-closed lids he was 
eyeing Slim as he spoke. He did 
not miss the bartender’s sudden 
start. Slim covered his agitation 
quickly by reaching under the bar 
for a damp rag, and wiping the top 
of the bar with it. 

“Naw,” he said. “Never heard of 
him !” 

He moved away a couple of steps, 
glanced back once at Carson fur¬ 
tively. 

Carson pushed the empty glass at 
him. 

“Fill ’er up again,” he said. 


When Slim returned with the beer 
Carson said to him: 

“Listen, Buddy. Eddie Johnson 
was a steady customer around here. 
How is it you don’t know him?” 

“Well—” Slim hesitated. “Maybe 
he was around, but I ain’t—” His 
scrawny face whitened a shade, and 
he shut up abruptly. He was staring 
beyond Carson, toward the entrance 
to the restaurant. 

“You ain’t what?” Carson de¬ 
manded. 

“Take a tip, stranger,” Slim mut¬ 
tered between tight lips, as he moved 
off. “Scram!” 

Carson turned to see what had 
startled the bartender. He saw two 
men coming through the passage¬ 
way. His pulse skipped a beat. 
Every newspaper man in New York 
knew little Tony Cruz, the man who 
held the policy numbers racket in 
the palms of his hands. 

He was dark-skinned, short and 
stocky, with wavy black hair that 
looked like a newly simonized car. 
He would have been good looking in 
a hard way, if it hadn’t been for his 
thick lower lip which stuck out con¬ 
spicuously, giving him an everlast¬ 
ing scowl. He was bareheaded. Car- 
son knew that he never wore a hat. 

His stooge was with him, as usual 
—Butch, a towering giant, dark and 
tough-looking. 

Cruz stopped by the bar. 

“Hey, Slim,” his throaty voice, 
with its heavy foreign accent, grated, 
“I don’t want to be disturbed, un¬ 
derstand?” 

He moved off with Butch close be¬ 
hind him, toward the rear of the 
room. 

“Yes, sir, Mister Cruz!” Slim said. 

Carson wondered at Slim’s fear of 
Cruz, decided it indicated, at least, 
that the racketeer had plenty to say 
around the Red Lantern. 

Carson realized then that as long 
as Cruz was around, he wouldn’t 
have a chance to get Slim to talk 
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further. He wondered how much 
longer he could hang around, re¬ 
membering his daily radio broadcast 
of the local news at seven o’clock. 
He dug out his watch, but it had 
stopped. There was no clock in sight. 
He asked Slim for the time. The 
bartender was still tremendously agi¬ 
tated. He fussed around with his 
pocket, then said he didn’t have a 
watch. The man next to Carson 
forked one out. He was a short, 
skinny fellow with a pock-marked 
face. He said it was six-forty. Car- 
son cursed under his breath. He was 
long overdue at the studio. 

When he left the Red Lantern, he 
was not so sure that he hadn’t been 
on the wrong trail. After all, even 
if Eddie did hang out in the place, 
it did not mean that his being there 
last night should have any particu¬ 
lar connection with his death. The 
police could have been right at that. 
It could have been just an ordinary 
holdup. 

He tried hard to believe that, but 
he couldn’t. He couldn’t sell himself 
the idea that Eddie would have been 
in that neighborhood at that un¬ 
earthly hour of the morning. 

After his news broadcast he went 
to Eddie’s apartment. The police had 
come and gone, leaving everything as 
before. He found several papers in 
the small desk in the corner, but 
nothing of importance; nothing to 
indicate that Eddie might have been 
in any kind of trouble. 

H E WAS going through other 
papers on the book shelf, when a 
knock sounded on the door. He went 
to the door and opened it. It was 
Sam, the negro elevator boy. 

“Evening, Mistah Bob,” he grinned, 
tipping his cap. “Ah jes wanted to 
see Mistah Eddie, suh.” 

Carson was surprised that the boy 
did not know about Eddie’s death, 
after the visit of the police, and the 
general commotion around the place. 


Then he remembered that Sam was 
on the night shift that' week. He 
probably hadn’t seen any of the 
other servants yet. He was about to 
break the bad news, but on a hunch, 
he changed his mind. 

“He isn’t in just now, Sam,” he 
said quickly. “What do you want 
to see him about?” 

“Ah jes wanted him to put a dime 
for me on this heah number, Suh.” 
He held out a slip of paper and a 
dime. “Six-forty-six. Ah done dreamed 
three times uh that number. It sure 
looks like a honey!” 

It crashed through Carson’s dazed 
mind like a thunderbolt. Eddie John¬ 
son, a collector for the policy num¬ 
bers racket? It couldn’t be! 

“Okay, Sam.” He took the slip of 
paper and the money with trembling 
fingers. “Mister Eddie ever brought 
you any luck?” he inquired. 

“Oh, yassuh! Ah done win three 
times in the last six months. Mistah 
Eddie sure is lucky. Everybody likes 
to play wid him!” 

Carson closed the door mechan¬ 
ically. He saw everything clearly 
now, and it stunned him completely. 
There was no doubting, not now. All 
the little blurred pieces of the mys¬ 
tery of Eddie’s murder were taking 
shape fast. Eddie’s frequent trips to 
the Red Lantern—Tony Cruz hang¬ 
ing out there—Tony Cruz, head of 
the policy numbers racket— 

Eddie, then, had been collecting 
for Cruz! No wonder Slim had tried 
to hush him up when Cruz had en¬ 
tered. But what had happened to 
make Cruz give Eddie the works? 
Eddie had been put on the spot. Of 
that he was fully convinced now. 

When Carson left the building sev¬ 
eral minutes later, there were glints 
of frost in his eyes, and burning 
hatred in his heart. His hands were 
deep in his overcoat pocket, the 
right fist clamped tight around cold 
steel. As a crime reporter he had a 
permit to use the automatic. 
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Tonight he was glad he had a gun. 
He was not considering how or why 
Eddie had become mixed up in the 
racket, all he knew was that Tony 
Cruz was responsible for everything. 
All he wanted, was to get his hands 
on Cruz, and wring a confession out 
of him. The law then, could take 
its course. 

He was halfway down the block 
when he saw the big gray sedan 
coming up the street. It was moving 
swiftly, but it slowed down as it 
neared him. 

He tensed as he recognized the 
two occupants. Butch at the wheel, 
and in the rear, the little man with 
the pock-marked face who had told 
him the time at the bar. Then he 
saw more—the muzzle of a sub¬ 
machine gun in the little man’s grip. 

The chill of the night swept through 
Carson’s body, into his very bones. 
Instinctively, with incredible speed 
for one out of practice, he sneaked 
out the automatic. Halfway to his 
knees, he pressed trigger, sent two 
slugs into the moving sedan, cursing 
when he realized he had missed the 
little man. 

He dropped to the sidewalk a split 
second before the muzzle started 
spitting fingers of red and yellow, 
ripping asunder the still night air 
with a mad clatter of lead. 

He flattened himself against the 
pavement as hot lead drummed a 
crazy tattoo about him, ricocheting 
against the hard concrete, spraying 
the building behind him. Then the 
sedan swept on down the street, 
motor roaring defiantly. 

Carson jumped to his feet, pocket¬ 
ing the automatic, brushed the dust 
from his coat. He felt no pain. Yet 
he wondered how he had escaped 
getting shot. Suddenly, shouting, ex¬ 
cited voices started coming from all 
directions, and a crowd began col¬ 
lecting rapidly. 

He started off, elbowing his way 
through the crowd that did not no¬ 


tice him as they milled in a frenzy 
of excitement, seeking the victim of 
the shots. 

Lightning thoughts flashed through 
Carson’s brain. Undoubtedly the lit¬ 
tle killer had overheard his conver¬ 
sation with Slim at the bar. He must 
have squealed to Cruz. Undoubtedly 
the man was one of Cruz’ crowd. 
But how had they trailed him to his 
home address? 

Carson ducked into the drug store 
on the corner, phoned the Red Lan¬ 
tern, asked for Cruz. He was told 
that Tony Cruz had left there half 
an hour earlier. He tried two other 
places—Cruiz’ business office down¬ 
town which was really only a blind 
for his racket, and his hangout at 
the Chester Hotel. But the racketeer 
was at neither of those places. 

I T WAS over an hour later when 
Carson returned to the Red Lan¬ 
tern Inn. 

But he did not resemble the same 
person who had been there earlier in 
the evening. His overcoat looked as 
though he had been in a brawl, one 
end of its belt dangling loosely, al¬ 
most trailing on the floor. His eyes 
were red, bloodshot, and carrot-col¬ 
ored hair hung low over his eyes. He 
was bareheaded, and he smelled like 
a distillery. 

He swayed a little as he approached 
the bar, apparently oblivious of 
everything about him. Inwardly he 
was tensed, muscles drawn tight, 
every nerve alert, taking in every¬ 
thing that was going on around him. 

Slim glanced at him, cursed and 
reached for the damp rag under the 
bar, started wiping the top of the 
bar with it again. 

Carson stopped in front of him. 
“Howya, Shlim?” He swayed drunk- 
enly. "Double rye!” He threw a bill 
on the bar. “An’ let’s have the bot¬ 
tle!” 

Slim was muttering under his 
breath as he poured out the drink. 
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“Now lishen, Shlim, old boy," Car- 
son roared in a loud, boisterous 
voice that carried through the room 
and into the restaurant beyond. “I’m 
celebrating. You know why I’m cele¬ 
brating?” 

He paused long enough to raise 
the glass of rye to his lips. Most of 
it went down the front of his shirt. 
He banged the empty glass down on 
the bar. 

“You don’t know why? Well, I’ll 
tell you—” He leaned forward, low 
over the bar and placed a shaking 
finger of warning over his lips. “I’ll 
tell you, Shlim, old boy,” he roared. 
“I just found out who murdered my 
friend Eddie Johnson! How do you 
like that?” 

Slim had been mixing an Old 
Fashioned. The bottle he reached 
for almost slipped from his fingers. 

“Fool!” he spat, his hand shaking 
as he poured out the drink. He 
glanced around furtively. “Cruz was 
out looking for you! He got wise to 
you being a newspaper guy, and he 
don’t like newspaper guys hanging 
around here asking questions!” 

T HERE was only a handful of men 
at the bar now, and all eyes were 
focused on Carson. In one of the 
end booths a girl and a big fellow 
were seated. The man resembled 
Butch, but Carson could not see his 
face. 

He turned to Slim again, swaying 
as he did so. He understood now why 
Butch and the little gunman had 
tried to get him. Tony Cruz knew 
what would happen if the news¬ 
papers started exposing his racket. 

Carson poured himself another 
drink, thinking swiftly, planning his 
next move. 

He leaned over the bar, head bent. 
He swayed a little, seemed about to 
pass out, as though he would fall 
any minute. But he was really listen¬ 
ing intently, ears straining. 

He was only hoping and praying 


that his efforts had not gone in vain, 
that the killer would go for his plan. 
It was then he heard a soft move¬ 
ment of feet close behind him. He 
tensed, ready for action, but he did 
not move. 

“Hello, Big Boy,” a thin voice 
whispered close to his ear. “Let’s 
me and you celebrate, huh?” 

He lifted his head as though he 
had to make a tremendous effort to 
do so, slowly turned, his eyes half- 
closed, gripping the bar for support, 
and a wave of excitement swept 
through him. It was the same girl 
who had been seated in the end 
booth with the big fellow who re¬ 
sembled Butch. A quick glance at 
the booth now showed him that the 
man was not there. 

She was tall and very thin and 
good-looking in a hard way, though 
she didn’t have that tired, dissipated 
look in her small blue eyes. Heavy 
make-up, the exaggerated beauty 
spot at the corner of her mouth, and 
the way she had her honey-colored 
hair combed tight in ringlets, made 
her look tough. 

■ She inhaled smoke deeply. 

“What you say, hon?” she whis¬ 
pered. “Let’s scram outa this lousy 
joint. I know a swell place where 
we can celebrate. Just me and you.” 

He kept staring at her as though 
in a daze, his mind moving fast, 
wondering whether she was just an¬ 
other pick-up, or whether she was 
■the answer to his prayers. 

“Have a drink, Babe,” he said 
thickly. 

“Sure, Big Boy.” 

“What’ll it be?” Slim asked her 
eagerly. 

“Scotch,” she said. “Double.” 

“Hey!” Carson cried. “Take it 
eashy. Babe! Don’t passh out on me 
yet!” 

She laughed. “Little Doris can 
take it, Big Boy.” 

“Yeah?” Now he was convinced. 
She was a bait—murder bait! 
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There was an easier way out, he 
realized; he didn’t have to go with 
the girl. But he wanted to catch 
this killer with the goods. He could 
see now how Eddie had gotten to 
that out-of-the-way neighborhood. 
He had been baited this same way, 
no doubt. 

He swallowed the rest of the rye, 
spilling it all over his chin. 

“Where’s thigh place?” he asked 
her. 

“Over in my apartment.” She 
winked insinuatingly. “Let’s scram, 
huh?” 

They took a cab, but Carson did 
not hear the address she gave the 
driver. He knew he was deliber¬ 
ately walking into a trap, and it was 
nerve racking not knowing how soon 
the trap would be sprung. 

A FTER a few minutes in the cab, he 
pretended to have fallen into a 
drunken sleep. Strangely, the girl 
did not try to disarm him, nor did 
she speak to him. 

Through half-closed eyes he was 
keeping track of the cab’s course as 
it turned into one of the driveways 
of Central Park, moving very slowly. 
They went on through the park with¬ 
out anything occurring. He could 
hear the howling wind outside, al¬ 
most drowning out the noise of the 
crunching chains on the wheels of 
the cab, crumbling the frozen snow. 
It sent a shivering sensation through 
him, despite the warmth of the cab. 

Presently they emerged from the 
park on Seventy-second Street, 
crossed Fifth Avenue and continued 
East. At Third Avenue the cab 
swung South and went on for sev¬ 
eral blocks. It was turning into one 
of the side streets when she shook 
him awake. 

“Snap out of it, Big Boy,” she 
said. “The party’s about to begin. 
I got some bottles inside.” 

He paid the driver and followed 
her up a long stoop into an old- 


fashioned brownstone house, then 
down the carpeted hallway to a door 
in the rear, the faint creaking of 
their footsteps resounding like fire¬ 
crackers in the deathly silence of the 
place. 

She fumbled nervously with keys, 
and he could see her fingers tremble 
as she tried for the lock. He swayed 
forward, snatched the keys away 
from her. 

“Let me try, Babe,” he said. 

She started to protest, but he 
pushed her to one side, and unlocked 
the door. 

A warning chill swept through his 
veins as he palmed the knob. Then 
with lightning speed he kicked the 
door wide, and jumped past the 
threshold. 

The room was in darkness, but in 
the dim light from the lamp in the 
hallway, he caught a glimpse of flash¬ 
ing steel close to his face. He lurched 
to one side and it missed his head, 
but it landed against his shoulder 
with an impact that hurled him to 
his knees. 

The door slammed shut, and he 
jerked to his feet as a man’s curse 
tore through the blackness. 

He snaked out the automatic, but 
his movement revealed his position, 
and spurts of orange flashed at him 
from the room’s darkest corner. The 
shots thudded into the wall behind 
him, flatly. 

Crouched low, he fired twice at 
the spurts of flame, edging away 
swiftly from his position each time. 
Then, moving through the darkness, 
he collided with someone against the 
wall. A faint odor of perfume 
warned him it was the girl. 

With a startled cry she pounced 
upon him like a wildcat, lashing 
out viciously with hands and feet. 
She found his gun hand, and her 
teeth sank into his wrist. Darts of 
agony shot through his arm. 

The gun slipped from his hand. 
He heard it hit the floor. Then he 
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was conscious of shuffling feet be¬ 
hind them. He tried vainly to free 
himself, but like a wounded beast 
gone insane with fury, her teeth 
sank deeper and deeper into his 
numbing arm. 

The gun in the shadows barked 
again. Carson felt the woman’s 
grip suddenly relax. A gurgling 
throaty rumble tore from her lips, 
tapered off in a whimper of agony. 
Her body shuddered violently, then 
went limp in his arms. 

He hurled her away from him, 
backing away, realizing there was 
no time to look for the automatic. 

“You killed her, Slim!” he said 
grimly. “Just like you killed Ed¬ 
die!” 

A quick intake of breath was his 
answer. It guided Carson’s eyes to 
a smudge of grey in the shadows. 

He crouched, every muscle drawn 
tight, jammed his feet against the 
floor and hurled himself toward the 
shadow a split second before the 
gun spat hot lead. For an instant 
the entire room seemed to be one 
mass of bursting flame as hot lead 
scorched his cheek. 

The man groaned, staggered back¬ 
wards, went down under Carson. 
Carson was conscious of that much. 
The force with which he had crashed 
into the man left him dazed and 
groggy. Slowly he brought himself 
out of it. A sledgehammer seemed 
to be hammering away at his brain, 
sending white-hot spikes into his 
skull with every blow. 

A SECOND later he realized it was 
the butt of a gun crashing on his 
head. Then he realized something 
else—his fingers were around the 
man’s throat and he was pressing 
with every ounce of strength in his 
body. Gradually, the hammering 
against his brain lessened, then 
stopped, and Slim’s body toppled 
over limply. 

Carson swayed to his feet on legs 


that were weak and unsteady. He 
stumbled against a chair, then went 
groping along the wall for a light 
switch. 

He found it over by the door, and 
for a moment the sudden light 
blinded him, Adding to the agony 
of his throbbing brain. Then he 
saw the girl, and the bullet hole in 
her breast, and he knew she was 
beyond human aid. 

Slim was over against the wall, 
and he was coming out of it slowly, 
rubbing his scrawny neck. 

Carson jerked the whimpering 
man to his feet, jammed him 
against the wall. 

“Talk, damn you!” he roared. 
“Why did you kill him?” 

“I didn’t! I didn’t!” Slim cried. 
“The dame killed Eddie, not me!” 

“Sure!” Carson’s fist lashed out, 
bounced off Slim’s left cheek, left a 
mark of jagged crimson there. 
“She’s dead so she can’t deny it.” 

“Okay!” he screamed. “I’ll talk! 
Don’t hit me again!” 

“Get started!” 

“We done it together—me and 
her. Eddie was at the Lantern with 
a bankroll that coulda choked a 
horse. Cruz had just paid him off 
on three guys that hit the numbers. 
And we figured—” 

“Sure, you figured you could fix 
it so it would look as though Cruz 
had bumped him off instead of pay¬ 
ing off.” 

Slim cowered against the wall. 

“And you had me fooled for a 
while.” 

Carson reached out quickly. His 
hand plunged into Slim’s vest pocket 
and came out with a watch—Ed¬ 
die’s gold watch! 

“I should have guessed it,” Car- 
son said, “when I asked for the 
time at the Lantern tonight, and 
you reached for your vest pocket 
then caught yourself and said you 
didn’t have a watch. But I thought 
you were just scared of Cruz.” 
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Slim said nothing, just kept star¬ 
ing dumfounded. 

“You gave yourself away, 
though,” Carson went on, “when 
you were mixing that Old Fash¬ 
ioned, just as I told you I had dis¬ 
covered Eddie Johnson’s murderer. 
I was bluffing, trying to bait Cruz, 
but you got so upset, you poured 
Scotch into the cocktail, instead of 
rye. That made me recall the watch 
incident, and I was sure you were 
the killer. And you’ll burn for it, 
Slim!” Carson said gravely. 

S LIM winced, eyes wide with ter¬ 
ror. 

“But I’m not through,” Carson 
said grimly, “there’s one other guy 
I’m after—Tony Cruz! He’ll pay 
for getting Eddie tied up with that 
racket of his. Talk up, Slim!” His 
balled fist came up. “Where’s Cruz 
hanging out?” 

"Cruz?” Slim stared at him in 
bewilderment, then suddenly gave 
way to an outburst of hysterical 


laughter, his lanky frame shaking 
violently up and down, like a skele¬ 
ton toy on a string. He stopped as 
suddenly, staring at Carson. “That’s 
hot!” he cried. “You, a newspaper 
guy, and you don’t read your own 
paper!” 

“What the hell are you—” 

“The Chronicle,” Slim snarled, 
“just before you come to the Lan¬ 
tern tonight, drunk. It said how 
Cruz got his. They was in the se¬ 
dan, he and Federico and Butch. 
They tried to rub out a guy, and 
the guy got Cruz with a little auto¬ 
matic. Two bull’s eyes! Can you 
tie that?” Violent, roaring laughter 
shook his lanky frame again, con¬ 
vulsively. 

Carson looked away from him, 
and his searching gaze swept the 
floor. 

He stooped down, picked up his 
automatic. He held it in the palm 
of his hand, gently, as though it 
were something delicate that he 
might hurt. 
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CHAPTER I 
Fired and Hired 
OLICE INSPECTOR GERH- 
LICH was in a vile mood as 
he passed the switchboard op¬ 
erator and slammed into his private 
office. There was no nod for the op¬ 
erator nor a single word of greeting 
to the three special detectives who 



waited in the anteroom for the con¬ 
ference that he had called. 

“Did anybody feel a cold draft?” 
Detective-sergeant Tim Ryan com¬ 
mented wryly. 

The switchboard operator’s buzzer 
sounded angrily. The operator 
jumped and answered the line to the 
inspector’s sanctum. The detectives 
looked at each other glumly as the 



The windshield of the truck went into fragments — and, 
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operator nodded his head in their 
direction. 

The inspector was busy looking 
over both mail and reports when 
they entered the office. Only for a 
moment did he raise his head to 
glare at them and then he snorted 
and stuck his nose into the papers 
again. He let them stand there for 
a full minute shifting their feet be¬ 
fore he finished with the sheaf of 
papers. Then, suddenly, he thrust 
them across the desk under Ryan’s 
nose. 

“You three have been working on 
the trucking racket for months,” he 
barked at them, “and this tripe is 
the sum total of your reports. Do 
we have a police force in this city, 
or are you guys just playing cops 
and robbers?” 

Ryan flushed. “Those reports show 
where we have picked up more than 
fifty collectors and gunmen who’ve 
been terrorizing the truck business.” 

The inspector snorted. “Small fry 
that can be replaced overnight; gun¬ 
men that can be had at any time we 
want them on the strength of their 
records alone. Have you the nerve 
to tell me you are making headway 
on the racket cleanup?” He stood 
up and pointed at them from his 
position behind the desk. 

“We didn’t want the punks of the 
racket; we are looking for the big 
shots. You two men report back to 
your precincts for duty,” he said, 
“And you, Ryan, stay here. There 
are more serious charges against 
you than just neglect of duty.” 

After the two assistant detectives 
left the office the inspector turned 
to Ryan with a milder face. 

“Sorry I had to be so hard,” he 
apologized, “but there are things a 
cop has to do sometimes that are 
tough. You are publicly headed for 
the skids, Ryan. The people who 
sent these letters must be convinced 
that you are washed up. Are you 
willing to play ball with me, son?” 


Ryan looked puzzled, but He 
nodded firmly. The inspector quietly 
shoved the bunch of letters across 
the desk. 

“If you’ll look these over and the 
photographs that are in the letters, 
you’ll see where you have been 
neatly framed,” he said. 

R YAN picked up the letters. From 
the first his fingers withdrew a 
batch of photographs and a closely 
typewritten sheet. The pictures- were 
enough to make his hair curl. They 
showed him sitting in at a card 
game with four known criminals; 
the place was obviously the back 
room of a saloon or a dive of some 
sort. 

One by one he looked over the 
photos. They were all in the same 
vein, some of them depicting him in 
a passed-out condition with all his 
clothing on lying on the floor near 
a bed. Another showed him with his 
arms around a woman who was 
known to be a pickpocket. All in all, 
enough damning evidence to have 
any man thrown off the force. 

Ryan felt the blood mounting to 
his face until his veins stood out. 

“They’re all untrue, Chief,” he 
said hoarsely. “I don’t know how 
they did this, and I don’t claim 
they're not my pictures, but there 
ain’t none of them that is true.” 

The inspector smiled. “Now, we 
know that these pictures are not you 
at all. That is, the heads are of 
you, but they were reduced from 
actual photographs. The sleeping 
one is from a snapshot you had 
taken at the beach last summer, for 
instance. We have the original snap¬ 
shots in our own laboratory. But 
that isn’t the point—someone is try¬ 
ing to discredit you with the depart¬ 
ment. They have pasted your head 
on photographs that were obviously 
posed by some one built like you 
and then re-photographed the pic¬ 
tures so that they look like originals. 
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They weren’t perfect though, for 
when these photographs were en¬ 
larged, the line where the head had 
been pasted on showed up like a 
sore thumb.” 

Ryan heaved a prodigious sigh 
when he heard the inspector clear 
him. 

“I’ll get whoever pulled that one 
on me if it’s the last thing I ever 
do,” he said heavily. 

“You’ll have your chance,” Gerh- 
lich said, “but not with the Police 
Department. You will be officially 
fired today. You will have to turn 
your badge in, and from now on 
your reports will come to me per¬ 
sonally by mail to this name and 
address.” 

For the first time since he entered 
the office Ryan smiled. 

“I get it,” he said, a light dawn¬ 
ing, “I work under cover from now 
on.” 

“Right,” the inspector answered, 
smiling back, “So far under cover 
that you won’t like it, but remember 
that I’m depending on you.” 

Ryan rose to his feet, pulled his 
badge from his pocket and heaved 
it on the desk. 

“Then from now on I am to con¬ 
sider myself as resigned from the 
police force,” he said wryly. “Not 
very good for the personal reputa¬ 
tion, but I guess Mrs. Ryan will 
have to stand it until the reinstate¬ 
ment.” 

“I would hardly call it resigned,” 
Gerhlich said dryly. "Here, commit 
the name and address on this slip 
of paper to memory and then de¬ 
stroy it.” He reached out and took 
Ryan’s hand warmly. “Good luck to 
you. From now on I won’t know 
you and I’m afraid that most of 
your old friends of the force will 
be in the same position. Now, show 
me some results.” 

Ryan saluted and headed for the 
office door. There were no orders 
for him now. He was entirety on his 


own; whatever he made of the case 
depended on him and him alone. 
Outside, a voice accosted him. 

“Hello, copper. How’s it feel to be 
a bum?” 

Ryan swung around, a frown on 
his face, and looked into the grin¬ 
ning face of the corner newsboy. 
The frown deepened until he saw 
his own face staring up at him from 
the headlines, and the caption: 

“Grave charges bring shake-up in 
Racket Investigation.” 

Hastily he shoved his hand into 
his pocket and brought out change 
to buy a paper. So this was what 
the inspector had meant when he 
said, “Not exactly resigned.” Not 
only was Ryan sacked, but sacked 
publicly so that his features and 
name would be a stench to every 
law-abiding citizen. He’d been 
thrown to the wolves with a venge¬ 
ance. 

R YAN walked slowly in the direc¬ 
tion of City Hall Park. There in 
the quiet of the big city oasis he sat 
on a bench and scanned the news 
about himself. There were two full 
columns to the whole story but no 
mention of the fake pictures. As he 
read he felt the soul shrivel within 
him. He wouldn’t even be able to 
go home to his own wife after she 
saw the news. He doubted if his 
own mother would want to associate 
with him. 

An expensive car stopped at the 
curb near the edge of the park. A 
solitary figure got out and gave the 
liveried chauffeur orders. As the 
chauffeur drove away in the stream 
of uptown traffic, the man strolled 
into the park. 

Ryan was so engrossed in the 
story of his own perfidy to the Po¬ 
lice Department that he didn’t no¬ 
tice the stranger sitting down beside 
him. It was only as the man spoke 
that he looked up. 

“It’s a shame,” the man said. 
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Ryan, startled, looked up and then 
looked at the ground sheepishly. 

“Oh, hello, Alderman Cushing,” 
he said. “I didn’t see you come up.” 

Alderman Cushing stretched his 
legs out before him. 

"I read that earlier this morn¬ 
ing,” he said quietly, nodding at the 
newspaper. “Frankly, I don’t be¬ 
lieve a word of it. I will do my best 
to see that you’re exonerated of all 
charges.” 

Ryan looked at him gratefully. 

"Thanks. It came as a complete 
surprise to me. Even the newspa¬ 
pers knew that I was out before I 
knew I had done anything wrong.” 
He frowned. “It makes a guy think 
that maybe he’s been a sucker, work¬ 
ing on the side of the law all this 
time when he could have been on 
the other side making some of the 
easy money.” 

The alderman smiled. 

“There are times when it looks 
that way,” he agreed. “But I guess 
it isn’t in men like you to turn rat. 
What are you going to do now? Get 
a job on the outside somewhere?” 

Ryan’s face was wry. 

“Who would hire me?” he asked. 
“Particularly after a nice fat news 
broadcast like this one.” He thumped 
the paper with his hand. “A kick 
in the pants.” 

“You’ve seen the Cushing trucks, 
haven’t you?” asked the alderman 
casually. 

Ryan smiled. “I know that the 
Cushing money didn’t come from 
politics,” he said, “and I thought 
maybe the trucking company be¬ 
longed in the family.” 

“They are mine,” the alderman 
smiled. “So is the Cushing Con¬ 
tracting Company. As you say, pol¬ 
itics is a career and not a way to 
make a living.” 

Ryan reserved his own opinion on 
that o«ne and held his tongue. Aider- 
man Cushing ambled on in his con¬ 
versation. 


“You know that I have been 
among the constant complainers of 
the trucking racket. They have hit 
rny business time and time again. 
The money they take from me is 
enough to nearly ruin the business, 
but so far I have had no way in 
which to protect myself any more 
than the average small business 
man.” 

“A man of your position ought 
to be able to have enough police 
there to nab the collectors when 
they show up,” Ryan suggested. 

“And I wouldn’t have a truck on 
the road the following day that 
didn’t have an accident or the load 
ruined! What you suggest is im¬ 
possible. I tried repeatedly to get 
either you or one of the men from 
your squad to do investigation work 
through my company, but Inspector 
Gerhlich always told me that you 
were making headway from the out¬ 
side. The result is that I have paid 
dearly for the very privilege of op¬ 
erating.” 

Ryan smiled sympathetically. 

“The whole investigation was cart 
before the horse,” he said, “I got 
nowhere in the investigation, and 
because I got nowhere, I was fired. 
This other charge is trumped up. I 
don’t know who is responsible, but 
I do know that I am ruined for any 
more police work as long as I live.” 

“T>UT not for private police work,” 

-D Cushing purred. “I think I can 
use you to trace down the men who 
are responsible for these rackets. Will 
you try?” 

“Give me a chance, and see,” 
Ryan said enthusiastically. "One 
thing that would please me better 
than anything else on earth is to 
show up the department and get 
these men on my own without any 
help from official sources.” 

The alderman got to his feet. 

“Go to the general office of the 
Cushing Trucking Company then 
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and tell my secretary that I sent 
you. I’ll phone in and give her in¬ 
structions for you, and—” he ex¬ 
tended his hand—“good luck!” 

CHAPTER H 
Night Haul 

wpd fjSViYAN’S face was a study 
"BUt °f emotions as the al- 
derman walked away. 
Rapidly, he calculated 
things as they stood. He 
had seen Cushing’s car 
arrive at the park. He 
had seen it also in front of Police 
Headquarters when he walked out 
this very morning. That could mean 
only one thing—Cushing had fol¬ 
lowed him to the park for the spe¬ 
cific purpose of employing him. 
Why? 

He took the piece of paper from 
his pocket and read the address and 
telephone number Inspector Gerhlich 
had given. Once they were com¬ 
mitted to memory he carefully tore 
the paper to bits and got up from 
the park bench. A corner sewer 
culvert was the repository for the 
pieces. 

His shoulders were squared and 
he looked the world resolutely in the 
face as he strolled down Broadway to 
lower Manhattan where the Cushing 
Garage and general offices were lo¬ 
cated. 

His eyes opened as he strolled 
into the garage floor of the huge 
building. He knew that the Cushing 
outfit was big, but he didn’t dream 
that it was as large as the picture 
presented to him here. 

Nearly fifty trucks in various 
states of repair or servicing stood 
about the spacious floor. Others by 
the score from huge trailer trucks 
to small delivery trucks were ready 
to go at an instant’s notice. Me¬ 
chanics and chauffeurs were all 
about the place. He looked around 
for the stairs that led above to the 


offices, found them, and slowly 
mounted. 

“I’m Tim Ryan,” he told the girl 
at a desk near the door. “Alderman 
Cushing just sent me down here.” 

The girl nodded. “Miss West is 
waiting for you in there.” She in¬ 
dicated a partition that separated 
the main office from the private. 

Ryan walked into the other office 
and there behind a desk sat a girl 
with astonishingly cool gray eyes. 

“You Miss West?” he asked. 

“And you are Tim Ryan,” she 
told him, eyeing him curiously. “Mr. 
Cushing telephoned about you. You 
are to go right to work with the 
silk convoy tonight in the capacity 
of guard.” 

Ryan nodded. 

“You mean the silk trucks that 
go interstate, don’t you?” He found 
himself stalling for time while he 
watched her. There was something 
about that face and those eyes that 
was familiar, something that told 
him that he had seen her somewhere 
before. 

“Report downstairs to the garage 
superintendent,” she said imper¬ 
sonally. “Mr. Caswell. He will give 
you full instructions.” 

There was a finality in her voice 
that amounted to an absolute dis¬ 
missal. 

While he went down the stairs, 
he thought over those eyes and that 
face. He had seen her recently. He 
was sure of it. As he reached the 
bottom of the stairs it dawned on 
him. One of the photographs that 
had been used against him had been 
posed with that girl! Inwardly he 
was jubilant. At last he was on tlie 
inside track—he hoped. 

The garage superintendent was 
far from enthusiastic in his greet¬ 
ing. He looked Ryan over distaste¬ 
fully, then glanced at his bulletin 
board. 

“So you’re the tough Ryan, eh?” 
he said. “They come and they go. 
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Report back at eight. The silk train 
goes out then.” 

Ryan left the garage thoughtfully. 
He took a cheap room in a small 
hotel and proceeded to write out his 
first report to Gerhlich. If anything 
happened when he went out on the 
road tonight he wanted to be sure 
the man who followed in his foot¬ 
steps would know where to begin his 
work. 

Promptly at eight he was back at 
the garage. His overalls were bright 
and clean in their newness. He felt 
funny in clothing that didn’t carry 
a harness for his gun, and the feel 
of the heavy police positive revolver 
in his hip pocket under the overalls 
was uncomfortable, but the com¬ 
fort it gave his inner man was more 
important. He felt that even though 
the position he now held was a trap, 
at least he would have some chance 
of fighting for his life. 

T HE garage superintendent met 
him at the outer office where the 
truck drivers signed in. 

“You draw a fast gun, if I re¬ 
member your record before you be¬ 
came an ex-copper. Is that right?” 
he said. 

Ryan smiled. 

"Sometimes a fast gun, and some¬ 
times a faster fist when some mugs 
get too wise for themselves,” he said 
meaningly. 

“Still tough, eh?” grunted Cas¬ 
well. “Well, you’ll need to be on this 
job. The boss wants results.” 

“Suppose you tell me what I’m 
expected to do, and maybe we won’t 
need so much conversation.” 

The superintendent’s face turned 
red and then purple. 

“Okay, mug,” he said in an ugly 
voice. “Just a friend of the alder¬ 
man’s, eh? I get the idea.” 

Ryan could see that Caswell was 
trying to put him in a bad light 
with the listening drivers and he 
saddled his temper,, 


“Just a friend of my own,” he 
said evenly. “What are the orders?” 

The superintendent suddenly be¬ 
came businesslike. 

“You ride the first truck with a 
machine gun,” he said. “If anything 
gets in your way, let them have it.” 

“That’s something I can under¬ 
stand,” Ryan told him. “Where do 
we go, and what about coming 
back?” 

“You’ll get your orders in Phila¬ 
delphia about the return,” the su¬ 
perintendent answered curtly. 

Ryan detected the malicious gleam 
in his eye as he turned on his heel 
and left, but he acted dumb. The 
gun was handed to him when he 
boarded the truck. It was a Thomp¬ 
son sub with the lower drum case. 
Ryan felt the case for weight, found 
it heavy with load—enough am¬ 
munition to make a formidable 
enemy of him. 

He said nothing either to the driver 
of the truck or to the superintendent, 
but the super’s last words rang in his 
ears as the truck pulled out of the 
garage. 

“If you see any of the gangsters 
and racketeers don’t forget to have 
a little game of poker with them,” 
Caswell yelled after him. 

Ryan smiled grimly to himself. 
Another link in the evidence chain 
he was gathering against the Cush¬ 
ing outfit. There had been nothing 
in the papers about the pictures, or 
the poker playing. The gang in the 
garage were deliberately trying to 
get a rise out of him, and in hurl¬ 
ing insults had forgotten that the 
Police Department were the only 
ones supposed to know about the 
photographs. Evidently, Alderman 
Cushing had a nest of crooks work¬ 
ing for him, or he was a crook him¬ 
self and thought Ryan very stupid. 

To Ryan the more he thought 
about the whole set-up the more it 
smelled like the Fulton Fish Market. 
As the big truck rolled across New; 
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Jersey he turned suddenly to the 
driver. 

“This load insured?” he asked. 

“They’re all insured, or the line 
wouldn’t carry the stuff,” the driver 
told him. 

While the driver talked, Ryan 
loosened the drum that held the car¬ 
tridges of the submachine gun and 
took a look at the load. The driver 
didn’t seem to be particularly inter¬ 
ested in what he was doing, but 
Ryan inwardly jumped when he saw 
that the drum contained enough 
blanks to make a lot of noise, but 
not a single shell that had a pro¬ 
jectile. 

In other words, he had a complete 
drum of duds. 

The driver’s indifference made 
Ryan suspect that whatever was up, 
he wasn’t in on it. He turned and 
looked the fellow over. 

“How long have you been with 
this outfit?” he asked. 

“A week tomorrow,” the driver 
responded. “The outfit stinks every¬ 
where in the business, but I’ve got a 
wife and kids to support and this 
seems to be the only gang putting 
anybody to work these days.” 

Ryan nodded as he summed up 
the other’s answer. Something was 
wrong here and he knew it. 

"Did you ever drive the silk run 
before?" 

“Nope, only the regular driver 
didn’t show up tonight so I had to 
take it out. Usually I have deliver¬ 
ies in the city, the round-the-town- 
for-a-dime truck, you know the one 
I mean.” 

Ryan didn’t, but it made no differ¬ 
ence to him; that the man was on 
the level there was no doubt. Also, 
he wasn’t connected with the gang 
running the racket from the garage 
or his answers would have been 
more guarded. 

He decided to take the driver into 
his confidence. He let the driver 
have a look at the blanks in the 


drum. The fellow’s eyes opened wide 
with amazement. 

“So that’s the reason them fish¬ 
looking guys have been drivin’ in 
and out of the garage lately, is it?” 
he said. “Well, I got a wife and 
four kids, and I think I better climb 
out of this jallopy right now and see 
if I can get a hitch hike back to 
town. I don’t like the smell.” 

Ryan leaned out of the cab and 
took a look back the road to see 
how far in the rear the rest of the 
convoy was following. There wasn’t 
a truck in sight anywhere on the 
road. They had been deserted and 
were traveling over a piece of high¬ 
way as deserted as could be found 
anywhere in Jersey. 

“Stop the truck,” Ryan said in 
a hard voice. “We’re going to have 
a look in the rear of this crate and 
see if it really has any silk aboard.” 

“And get a load of slugs in our 
back from the rest of the convoy,” 
the driver told him promptly. 
“Nothin’ doin’.” 

F OR answer Ryan merely pointed 
to his rear view mirror. “Where is 
the rest of the convoy?” he asked 
gently. 

The driver looked in the mirror 
and then turned to Ryan, whiter 
faced. 

“What is this—a racket?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Sort of,” Ryan told him, “until 
this morning I was head of the de¬ 
tail for racket investigation, and 
then when I found myself out in the 
air, this job was suddenly offered 
to me. I think maybe I’ve a few 
friends that would like to get me 
out of the way permanently. This 
looks like a rub-out to me.” 

The driver pulled to the side of 
the road and stopped the truck 
without further argument. 

“Here’s where you and me part 
company,” he stated positively. “I’d 
rather be a live coward than a dead 
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hero. The pay and the appetite’s 
better.” 

"I get the idea,” Ryan agreed, 
smiling grimly, “and I don’t blame 
you. Maybe I had better take the 
truck from here.” 

“You take it or she stands still,” 
the driver said emphatically. 

He opened the cab door and 
jumped out. Ryan followed. To¬ 
gether they went to the back of the 
truck and threw the doors wide 
open. The inside of the truck was 
innocent of any freight at all; emp¬ 
tiness only met their eyes. 

The driver promptly took off his 
overalls and threw them in the cab. 

“No wonder she felt like she was 
rollin’ light. You can do what you 
want, fellah. I’m leavin’,” he said. 

There was no more conversation. 
The driver swung down the road as 
though relieved to be away from 
the truck. 

Ryan smiled as he watched the 
receding form. A daring plan pre¬ 
sented itself. With the driver gone, 
he would do what he could to make 
the racketeers believe that truck, 
driver and himself were all killed in 
an accident. He could drive the 
truck through the railing of the next 
bridge, and there wouldn’t be a 
chance that they would think other 
than that he had been killed in an 
accident in the night. 

Nevertheless, while driving along 
the road he kept his eyes in the 
rear-view mirror to see that noth¬ 
ing in the way of a high-powered 
car sneaked up on him from the 
rear. 

The first bridge was in the beam 
of his own lamps when he saw the 
flash of the headlights in his mirror. 
The car was coming from the di¬ 
rection of the city at a terrific rate 
of speed. At once he pulled down 
the hand gas lever so that the truck 
rumbled ahead at increasing speed. 
A witness to the crash was the 
final touch. Holding the wheel in 


one hand, he stepped out of the cab 
onto the running board, and steered 
to the left side of the road. 

The speeding car came up on the 
truck like a comet, going so fast 
that the truck seemed to be just 
crawling along. Ryan hoped that 
he would be able to make the bridge 
before the car caught up. 

CHAPTER III 
Hi-Jackers Treasure 

H e SIGHED with relief as 
the truck rumbled on to 
the bridge. He hardly 
made it when the car drew 
alongside—on the right. 
As the car heaved in 
close to the truck, Ryan 
caught a vague glimpse of a topless 
machine loaded with men holding 
machine guns. He threw himself 
from the running board to the 
ground giving the wheel a jerk so 
as to guide the truck through the 
rail of the bridge as he jumped. 

There was a sudden crackling like 
a pack of fire-crackers, and the 
windshield of the truck went into 
fragments. He fell to the flooring 
of the bridge all asprawl as the 
truck, with a ripping, grinding 
crash, hit the rail of the bridge, 
hung for a second on balance, and 
then with a deep, sickening crash 
hurtled into the river. Ryan picked 
himself up and made a dive for the 
concealment of bushes and shrubs 
at the near end of the bridge. 

As he expected, the touring car 
from which the shots had been fired 
was a good fifty feet beyond the 
south end of the bridge before they 
could bring it to a stop and back 
up. He had reached complete con¬ 
cealment before the car was oppo¬ 
site the gap where the truck had 
gone through the railing. 

Four men jumped out and walked 
to the rail. The fifth man remained 
behind the wheel, and from the place 
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where he crouched, Ryan could hear 
the hum of the high-powered motor 
of the car. 

Silently the men surveyed the 
spot, using flashlights. Then one of 
them spoke. 

“There ain’t nothin’ movin’ down 
there. Must have been a bull’s-eye, 
Lefty. No chance for either one of 
them to get out before it went down. 
I guess we can get back to the 
garage and tell Caswell the job’s 
complete.” 

Ryan’s heart dropped as the sec¬ 
ond of the four spoke up. 

“Maybe we had better get down 
to the river banks and search them 
bushes to make sure neither one of 
them is hidin’ under the bridge.” 

The under-cover detective knew 
that if the men started down toward 
the river edge they would stumble 
over him in his place of hiding. 
But there proved to be no need for 
worry. The first thug put his 
thumbs down in a hurry. 

“I paid a hundred and sixty ber¬ 
ries for this suit only this morn¬ 
ing,” he said. “Ruin your own 
clothes if you want to; I don't. Be¬ 
sides, suppose the cops should come 
along while you’re poking around 
down there?” 

The second killer saw the light of 
that reasoning and shrugged. 

“Okay, they didn’t have a chance, 
anyway,” he said, finality in his 
voice. 

Ryan watched with exultation as 
the men piled back into the car, and 
it quickly backed around and shot 
off up the road. As soon as its tail- 
light was out of sight he came out 
of his hiding place and moved off 
at a brisk pace in the opposite di¬ 
rection. 

When he was a good distance 
down the road he went into the 
bashes and removed the overalls that 
he had worn over his clothes, and 
straightened his suit out as much 
as he could. When he stepped back 


on the road he looked anything but 
the man who had been in the truck 
a few minutes before. 

A north-bound bus picked him up 
at a cross-road about a mile away 
from where the accident happened. 
Ryan reached into his pocket, paid 
his fare, and relaxed in his seat to 
rest. Now that he knew the loca¬ 
tion of the gang headquarters, and 
they thought him dead, there might 
be a lot of work for him before the 
night was over. 

He didn’t ride uptown to the bus 
depot, leaving the vehicle when it 
emerged on the New York side of 
the Holland Tunnel. Ryan descended 
into the Canal Street subway sta¬ 
tion. A few minutes later he was 
again looking the Cushing Garage 
over, but from a position in a door¬ 
way down the street. 

T RUCKS were moving in and out 
of the doorway, busy on thgir 
freight schedules. The loading plat¬ 
form was abustle with men piling 
goods in the different trucks, but 
that wasn’t what Ryan had his eye 
peeled for. He was looking for the 
long black limousine that was the 
property of Alderman Cushing him¬ 
self. If that showed up, Ryan felt 
sure the politician was in the dirty 
racket up to his neck. 

His hunch was right. The car 
passed within twenty feet of him 
as it rolled down the street and into 
the garage. Inside the car the aider- 
man lolled back, a cigar between his 
teeth. Ryan watched the car dis¬ 
appear inside before he left his 
doorway and walked rapidly toward 
the corner. 

“So Cushing is in it,” he muttered 
grimly. “Now to find out just what 
is his game.” 

Most of the buildings in this 
neighborhood were of the same 
height, about five stories. He planned 
to enter the garage from the roof, 
if possible, and work his way down- 
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ward. First he must find an ad¬ 
joining building that had a means 
of entrance so that he could get to 
the roof. 

He found just what he was look¬ 
ing for on the next street, a con¬ 
demned tenement building that had 
been boarded up in the front by or¬ 
der of the building commissioner. 
On looking the building over, he 
found a place that was easy to en¬ 
ter, a low side window indifferently 
nailed where he could rip out a 
board and enter the cellar of the 
abandoned building. 

The work was easy; in a few 
seconds he was inside the house. 
The air was dank and smelled as 
though the building had been aban¬ 
doned for centuries, but Ryan wasn’t 
interested in smells. He only re¬ 
gretted that he did not carry a 
flashlight with him. 

A match threw a fitful glow, 
showing him a rickety stairway that 
led to the floor above. Ryan didn’t 
lose time. From one floor to the 
other he went until he neared the 
tOp. 

At the top of the fourth flight of 
stairs he met a surprise. A heavy 
steel door barred further progress. 
Though surprised, he was far from 
daunted; he felt over the surface of 
the door for the lock. Lock-work 
had been one of his specialties in 
the police department before he was 
promoted to sergeant of detectives. 
His vest pocket always contained 
the tools necessary for picking locks 
that weren’t of the combination 
type. 

This one proved to be an ordinary 
snap-type. In a few seconds he had 
his tools out and was working in¬ 
dustriously. With a slight click the 
lock tumblers slid back and Ryan 
gave a push on the door. It opened 
on well oiled hinges and let him on 
to the brilliantly lighted fifth floor. 

Footsteps caused Ryan to jump 
behind a pile of packing cases. He 


looked out with wonder when the 
footsteps died away, going some¬ 
where toward the front of the tene¬ 
ment. The top floor of the old house 
had been completely torn out so that 
it was a huge storage space. He 
wondered how the old building could 
support the weight of all the crates 
and cases piled around until he saw 
where new steel beams had been in¬ 
serted into the old brick walls. 

T HE abandoned tenement was just 
a blind, and cases of goods stolen 
or hi-jacked were piled up here in hid¬ 
ing until they ceased being hot in 
the police records, or until they 
could be repacked to let out to the 
public as legitimate goods. Now he 
knew why Alderman Cushing op¬ 
erated the trucking business. The 
politician not only could hi-jack his 
own goods and collect insurance 
from the insurance company, but his 
gang could loot other trucking com¬ 
panies on the road and bring the 
swag back to town in trucks of a 
company above suspicion. 

Ryan came out of his place of hid¬ 
ing and looked up and down the 
aisles of piled-up goods. In all prob¬ 
ability more than a hundred thousand 
dollars in loot was here on this floor 
alone. But it wasn’t this that in¬ 
terested Ryan just now; it was the 
maker of those footsteps. Someone 
was on this floor with him, and he 
had to silence that person to avoid 
discovery. 

Again he heard the footsteps, and 
ducked back. He had one look at 
the figure approaching and decided 
to attack. The man was small and 
stoop-shouldered. There was a pos¬ 
sibility that he could subdue him 
without an outcry. 

The man came opposite the boxes 
that Ryan was hiding behind, and 
before he knew what had struck 
him, Ryan catapulted out from be¬ 
hind the boxes and had his neck in 
a throttle hold. He made neither out- 
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cry or resistance, simply collapsing 
as though he were a penny balloon 
suddenly stuck with a pin. 

Ryan, startled at the lack of re¬ 
sistance on the part of the man, 
nearly overshot his mark, but his 
hands closed over the other’s mouth 
so there would be no outcry should 
he recover from the surprise of the 
attack. 

Quickly he hauled the man to his 
feet and shook him like a rat. Now 
he saw that the fellow had been 
carrying something, made out that 
it was a good camera of foreign 
make. His rage increased. Was this 
the man who had helped perpetrate 
the frame on him that so nearly 
worked at the police station? 

“Hold that camera, mug,’’ he told 
the man ominously. “Maybe we 
might want to take a picture or two 
with it.” 

A S THE words left his mouth, he 
was impressed with the feasibility 
of the idea. He could carry away 
indisputable evidence of the secret 
storehouse for stolen goods. Aider- 
man Cushing would have no chance 
of wriggling out of that one. 

“Where is the dark room?” he 
demanded of the fear-stricken pho¬ 
tographer. “I’d like to see where 
you made those fakes of me.” 

The man pointed toward one end 
of the building. 

“I’ve done nothing to break the 
law,” he said in a babbling voice. 
“They made me fake those pictures 
after I was kidnaped. I’ve been 
locked up here for three days. I 
want to get out from under this as 
well as you do.” 

Ryan smiled grimly. There was 
some chance that the little man was 
telling the truth, but he couldn’t af¬ 
ford to take chances. He held the 
man in front of him like a shield 
as he marched him in the direction 
where he had said the dark room 
was located. 


When the photographer snapped 
the light on Ryan had no trouble 
seeing how the crooks had produced 
the frame-up pictures. There was 
every conceivable piece of apparatus 
necessary for picture work. 

Ryan’s eyes lit with glee when 
he saw the shelves full of ultra¬ 
sensitive film plate. So they would 
frame him, would they? Well, how 
about him doing a little straight 
work in return? If he could get the 
shots he thought he might be able 
to take if he could sneak up near 
enough to the alderman and his 
gang of henchmen, the Cushing out¬ 
fit was in the bag. A couple of 
pictures would be more than enough 
evidence, backed up with this store¬ 
room full of loot. 

He whipped off his belt and threw 
the photographer to the floor, quickly 
binding the protesting man’s arms 
to his sides so that he couldn’t even 
wriggle. His necktie took the place 
of his own belt around his trousers. 
He knew that the leather would hold 
better in case the man was lying 
and was really in cahoots with the 
trucking racketeers. 

Once the man was bound tightly 
he protested no longer, resigning 
himself to the inevitable. Ryan rose 
to his feet and went to the shelves. 
He selected a filmpack that would 
fit the camera. Removing the other 
pack that was in the camera, he in¬ 
serted the fresh one. He was taking 
no chances on double exposures at a 
time like this. 

Satisfied that the camera was in 
good order, he left the dark room, 
closing and locking the door behind 
him. He then picked his way along 
the corridor that led between the 
high-piled boxes and bales of stolen 
stuff to a door in the rear of the 
tenement building, a door that evi¬ 
dently led into the garage. 

When he reached the door he saw 
how it was concealed on the garage 
side. False bricking covered the wall 
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so that it appeared to be intact when 
the door was closed. He went to work 
on the lock immediately. In a mo¬ 
ment he had it open. 

The top floor cf the garage was 
full of odds and ends such as old 
motors and paint cans. It was, no 
doubt, the storage floor for the stuff 
that usually accumulated around 
garages. A perfect blind for the 
treasure house next door with its 
trick opening. 

The freight elevator told him how 
the stuff was brought up and wheeled 
through the space in the wall. The 
whole set-up was so clever that a 
dozen raiding parties might have 
gone over the top floor without find¬ 
ing anything wrong. 

Once he was sure of the location 
of the secret door, he made his way 
down the rickety stairs to where the 
offices were located. Here he was 
sure he would find Alderman Cush¬ 
ing and his henchmen. 

CHAPTER IV 
Off the Record 

ktt^viN HIS way down the last 
All I flight of stairs that led 
to the office floor, Ryan 
l moved with caution. He 
could see that a guard 
mJ/Z* was stationed at the foot 
of the stairs on the main 
floor, a man dressed in overalls like 
any of the truck drivers. From 
where he was on the stairs Ryan 
could see the gun that was concealed 
from people who might wish to come 
up to the second floor from the gar¬ 
age below. 

Ryan was glad that the watcher 
didn’t seem suspicious of noises com¬ 
ing from above, because one false 
step might send creaks down the 
stairway which would call for an in¬ 
vestigation. 

The roar of a truck motor below 
gave Ryan some relief from the anx¬ 
iety that he felt. The roar of the 


motor nearly filled the building, and 
he made a dash down the rest of the 
stairs and entered the office proper 
under cover of the noise. 

Once the office door closed behind 
him, Ryan found himself in silence 
that felt almost thick enough to be 
cut From the inner office where he 
had talked to the girl secretary ear¬ 
lier that day he heard the low hum 
of voices. 

As he went through the outer 
office gate, he nearly tripped on a 
machine that stood near the tele¬ 
phone operator’s switchboard. His 
fingers felt over the machine with a 
genuine pleasure. It was just what 
he wanted, the exact thing that 
would clinch the case. Quickly he 
ripped the cover from the top and 
wheeled the machine close to the 
closed door of the private office. 

He set the machine ready to go as 
he swung the door gently open. The 
men inside were so busy in conver¬ 
sation that they didn’t notice the 
gradual swinging wide of the door. 
Ryan set the machine going, and 
brought up the camera to a picture- 
taking position. 

The alderman was speaking: 

“You’re sure, Flaherty, that you 
gunned that dick so he’s good and 
dead?” 1 

Ryan recognized the man who had 
been fastidious about his suit at the 
bridge. 

“We got ’im all right,” Flaherty 
replied. “The truck went over the 
bridge and down in the deep water. 
Even if it wasn’t a slug that got 'im, 
he didn't stand a chance of getting 
clear of the cab before the truck went 
to the bottom.” 

The alderman smiled as Ryan 
pulled the tab of his first picture 
and snapped the second. 

“We must put a claim in with the 
insurance company in the morning 
then,” Cushing directed. “There was 
supposed to be ten thousand dollars’ 
.worth of silk in that truck. The re- 
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port will be that they were hi-jacked 
and killed." 

The leader of the machine gunners 
opened his mouth to speak again, 
but he caught sight of the appari¬ 
tion at the door, and his mouth 
dropped open wider. Ryan, gun in 
hand, stood there grinning at them. 

"Stick up the hands and keep on 
talking,” he said quietly. "Maybe 
you’d like to tell me some more 
about how you operate this racket.” 

For a moment the alderman and 
his henchmen looked aghast. Then 
as they saw no police uniforms be¬ 
hind Ryan, Cushing smiled. 

“So you’re back from the dead, 
are you?” he asked, shooting a ven¬ 
omous glance at the startled Fla¬ 
herty. “Of course, you can hardly 
blame me for the steps I took to 
protect myself when you were get¬ 
ting so close to my headquarters.” 

"That’s the chance we take in the 
police business,” Ryan told him. "It’s 
a wonder you didn’t try something 
like it a long time before.” 

The alderman smiled. "To tell you 
the truth I did. Unfortunately, 
though, you arrested the very men 
detailed to kill you before they had 
a chance to get you. I was compelled 
to resort to faked pictures to get 
you kicked off the force. Of course, 
this is strictly off the record be¬ 
tween us, Ryan. I couldn’t admit 
anything like that in court. Since 
you appear to be too tough to kill, 
suppose you come in and sit down. 
Possibly we can talk things over. It 
looks like I’ll have to declare you in 
on this business.” 

Ryan’s smile was slow and irri¬ 
tating. He figured that Cushing was 
stalling for time, possibly waiting 
for some one to come up from below 
and get him. He stepped into the 
office away from the door, removed 
the telephone from the hook and 
dialed the operator while he kept his 
gun trained on the men. 

"We’ll take that matter up with the 


Police Department when we come to 
it,” he said clearly so that the opera¬ 
tor could hear the conversation. 
"Right now I’m calling the wagon to 
come here and—•” 

He didn’t get any further. The 
machine gunner with a foul oath 
jumped from his seat and made a 
football tackle for Ryan’s legs. 

T HERE was no chance for the de¬ 
tective to use his gun before Fla¬ 
herty reached him. They both went 
to the floor in a tangled mass of 
swirling arms and legs. The gang¬ 
ster got a throttle hold on him, that 
in sheer desperation had the strength 
of steel. The first clamping of the 
thumbs in his throat was like a nov¬ 
ice flyer’s freeze to the stick of a 
plane—the force of pressure was 
strong enough to make Ryan’s eyes 
bulge. 

The detective countered by throw¬ 
ing his arms up so they came be¬ 
tween the arms of the gangster, 
breaking the strangle hold. As his 
hands slipped away from Ryan’s 
throat, Flaherty, crazed with fear of 
the police, reached up toward Ryan’s 
eyes with the intention of gouging 
them out. Ryan twisted and drew 
his knees up. He drove both feet 
into his antagonist’s body, lifting the 
man over him just as a series of dull 
explosions rocked the office. The 
gangster went limp on top of him. 
The bullets intended for Ryan had 
struck the thug in the middle of the 
back. 

“How awkward for Flaherty,” 
said the voice of Cushing. "Hold it, 
boys.” 

The alderman was smiling as 
Ryan jumped to his feet. He went 
over and hung up the telephone 
while the other three gunmen in the 
office kept their guns trained on 
Ryan. 

“Now the shoe is on the other 
foot,” Cushing said. “A moment ago 
I had intentions of offering you a 
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permanent job in the organization. 
Unfortunately, you seem to think 
that you should still try to convict 
me with the silly pictures you took 
with that camera. I’ll destroy the 
films, and when they find your body 
in the East River I’m afraid the po¬ 
lice will think you helped hi-jack the 
silk truck and then had a falling out 
with your pals.” He shook his head. 
“It’s a shame that you didn’t listen 
to reason while there was a chance.” 

The sound of a police siren out¬ 
side the building made the alderman 
start. Ryan grinned at the look of 
discomfiture on the faces of the men 
as they realized that the car was 
stopping at the garage. 

“You didn’t notice that I dialed 
the operator instead of starting to 
call Headquarters,” Ryan said. “You 
ought to know that would bring the 
police.” 

Cushing’s smile was wolfish now. 

“Then you’re still looking for trou¬ 
ble, are you?” he asked. He turned 
to the three men with him. “Take 
the camera and wait upstairs. I’ll 
handle him and the police so that 
there won’t 'be any trouble.” 

Ryan made no attempt to resist as 
Cushing grabbed up a gun to men¬ 
ace him. Before the police were on 
the stairway leading up from the 
garage, the three gunmen left the 
office. 

Cushing’s voice purred when the 
heavy-footed officers rushed in. 

“Come in, men,” he said quickly. 
“I got him in here. I had to shoot 
one of them.” 

Ryan’s mouth dropped open with 
amazement at the man’s audacity. 
He, the accuser, who had made the 
call, was suddenly being cast in the 
role of the criminal. The riot squad 
entered the office with guns drawn. 
One of them waved Ryan toward the 
corner with a flourish of his gun. 

“Ain’t off the force twenty-four 
hours before you get yourself in 
trouble, eh?” he sneered. 


Ryan decided to let the alderman 
do the talking. He held his tongue 
as the politician broke into voluble 
and smooth explanation. 

“This man and the one lying on 
the floor, entered my office directly 
after me,” he said breathlessly. 
“Fortunately I was able to slam the 
safe door shut before I put my hands 
in the air.” He looked at Ryan ac¬ 
cusingly. “I was the only person in 
this city to give him a job after he 
was fired from the force today, too. 
Luckily I got them off-guard long 
enough to dial the operator. Thank 
God, you men got here quickly.” 

Ryan smiled. 

“You heard that man,” he said in 
a voice of authority, “Now, you ar¬ 
rest him as the head of the trucking 
racket. There are three more of his 
gang upstairs, and they are armed. 
When you’ve picked them up I will 
show you where they store the loot 
that they hi-jack from other truck¬ 
ing companies, and also the photog¬ 
rapher they forced to make those 
phony pictures of me.” 

The police looked uncertainly from 
one to the other. Alderman Cushing 
looked as though he could not be¬ 
lieve his own ears. 

Ryan seized the indecision of the 
uniformed police before they could 
weigh the evidence as the alderman 
presented it. 

“Grab him,” he said. “We can 
straighten this out at the station 
house.” He reached for the telephone 
and dialed the number that he had 
committed to memory. 

“No need to make further re¬ 
ports,” he said when he got the 
party on the other end of the line. 
“Get Inspector Gehrlich down to 
Headquarters immediately. I’ve got 
the head of the racket booked.” 

Even the uniformed police under¬ 
stood that kind of telephone conver¬ 
sation. Two of them stepped over 
with a muttered apology and dis¬ 
armed the alderman. 
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Cushing protested angrily. “Turn 
those guns away from me if you 
don’t want to pound a beat in the 
sticks,” he snarled. “Do you think 
this man has anything on me? He is 
a discredited officer. I captured him 
trying to rob me, and that can go on 
the record.” 

“There are a number of things 
that went on the record,” said Ryan 
stepping toward the door of the of¬ 
fice. “You thought you ruined me 
when you took the camera, didn’t 
you, Cushing?” 

He wheeled in the machine that 
he had started running just before 
entering the inner office. Cushing’s 
eyes bulged at sight of the dicto¬ 
graph and of the record on it which 
was more than three-quarters through 
—and still revolving. 

“Maybe you want to tell this ma¬ 
chine the true facts of Flaherty’s 
murder,” Ryan suggested, grimly 
pointing to the corpse of the gang¬ 
ster on the floor. 


Cushing broke under the combined 
threat of the record and the charge 
of murder. 

“TT WAS Spinelli who fired the 

J- shot,” he babbled. “I had nothing 
at all to do with it. I’m not mixed up 
in any murder. You can’t prove that 
on me, Ryan.” 

“No, because the truck driver and 
I didn’t die,” said Ryan, and stopped 
the dictograph. 

“That’s all that’s necessary,” he 
said as he drew the record off the 
cylinder and carefully put it in his 
pocket. “You see, we also have a 
fingerprint and ballistics department. 
Maybe with your swell record here, 
we can get a conviction that will put 
you where you won’t bother honest 
business for a long while.” 

Then he winked as he poured him¬ 
self a stiff drink from the decanter 
on the alderman’s desk. 

“This is really off the record,” he 
smiled. 
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Gates pulled a motionless form from the inferno 


Death. Roars in an Evil Cavern as Dan Gates > T-Man, 
Sets the Stage for Doom! 

By VANCE C. CRISS 

Author of “Side Show to Hell," “Hand of Double Doom," etc. 


D AN GATES, Secret Service 
operative, sensed the grip¬ 
ping tenseness the moment 
he arrived in Caveton. He parked 
his car on a rocky side street, with 
a puzzled frown. Grim words— 
“murder,” “killers,” “hang 'em”— 
rasped on his ears as he walked 
slowly toward the town’s courthouse. 
“Where can I find Sheriff Hat¬ 


ton?” he asked of a group of heavily 
armed men in front of the gray stone 
building. 

“Right there,” a young fellow 
spoke up. “Cornin’ down the steps.” 

Gates approached a wiry little 
man with keen black eyes, and intro¬ 
duced himself. 

“I may need your help,” he be¬ 
gan, “in running down a—” 
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“I’ll do all I can,” the sheriff in¬ 
terrupted, “but you sure caught me 
at a busy time. Tom Harvey, my 
chief deputy, stopped some suspi¬ 
cious-looking people in a car this 
morning to question them. One of 
them killed him.” Hatton bit out an 
oath. “He lived long enough to say 
there were three of them, all stran¬ 
gers. He tried to tell me more, but 
never spoke after he said, ‘One 
was—’ ” 

Sheriff Hatton went on with his 
story, but Dan Gates was only half 
listening. His eyes followed a young 
woman walking slowly back and 
forth. Her natty green sports suit 
revealed trim, silk-clad ankles and 
shapely calves. Her face, below a 
jaunty felt hat, was attractive in 
spite of a certain hardness about the 
carmined mouth. Now and then she 
shot a keen, inquiring glance at the 
Secret Service man. Something 
about her appearance, he knew sud¬ 
denly, was vaguely familiar. . . . 

“There may be a hookup between 
that killing and the crooks I’m 
after,” Dan Gates was saying as the 
sheriff finished. “We got a tip that 
‘Oily’ Slade and his gang have a 
printing plant somewhere near Cave- 
ton. The tip is they’re set to run a 
batch of counterfeit into Chicago. 
They’re all killers, and your deputy 
may have stumbled on ’em.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” the sheriff 
agreed. Just then a man stuck his 
head from an upper window of the 
courthouse. 

“Hi, Sheriff! We just got a phone 
call about three suspicious people on 
the road to Gunpowder Cave.” 

The sheriff nodded tersely, faced 
Gates again. “Want to go along?” 

"Sure,” the Secret Service man 
told him. He glanced again at the 
woman in green, noticed her gesture 
of disappointment as he started with 
the sheriff toward the latter’s car. 

Two possemen climbed in the back 
seat, and another car in charge of 
Deputy Sheriff Doran followed. Ten 


miles out they turned south on a 
lonely road, stopped at a signal from 
a gaunt hill man with a rifle in the 
crook of his arm. 

“I seen three people cross the road 
up there kinda early this mornin’,” 
he said, with a wave of his hand to¬ 
ward a break in the timber where 
the road crossed a ridge. “One of 
’em walked sorta like a woman. I 
never thought nothin’ of it till I 
heard about Tom Harvey bein’ 
killed.” 

T HE possemen climbed out of the 
cars, gave another glance at their 
weapons. 

“Mebbe they’re hidin’ in Gun¬ 
powder Cave,” Deputy Sheriff Doran 
suggested. 

“Not if they got any sense,” 
Sheriff Hatton objected. “Re too easy 
to bottle ’em up. But we’ll take a 
look.” 

The posse followed a path to the 
head of a small ravine. Hatton 
posted his men in the brush about 
the cave mouth. 

“If you hear shootin’,” he said, 
“use your own judgment. I'm goin’ 
in.” 

“So am I,” Gates drawled. “Noth¬ 
ing like a little excitement.” 

The two entered the cave, crept 
back along the winding passage. No 
opening led off on either side, and 
the ceiling had no chimneys. Gates 
noticed the weird stalagmites at the 
cavern’s end. As a boy, he liked to 
explore caves, and meant to have an¬ 
other look at this one. Just now, the 
place fairly vibrated with clammy 
silence. 

Sheriff Hatton scattered his posse 
in pairs as he and Dan Gates 
emerged. The section where the hill 
man saw the strangers was thor¬ 
oughly combed, but no trace of the 
trio was found. 

“Probably stole a car and beat it,” 
the sheriff remarked, as the group 
started back to Caveton. Gates left 
the sheriff at the courthouse. He’d 
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take a room at the hotel and get in 
touch with the officer later. 

As he headed for his car, the Secret 
Service operative caught sight of the 
woman in the green sports suit 
again. She was standing in a door¬ 
way now. On sudden inspiration he 
made to approach her, but her ex¬ 
pression warned him not to. A few 
steps farther on he caught her re¬ 
flection in a window. She was fol¬ 
lowing him, then. 

When he reached his car, the 
woman was close behind. As he 
seated himself at the wheel, she 
flicked a wadded paper through the 
still open door. Gates, however, made 
no move toward the message until 
he started the engine. Then he 
picked up the note, unfolded it be¬ 
tween his knees. Written in pencil 
were two lines in a neat feminine 
hand. 

Follow me in your car alone. Say noth¬ 
ing to anyone. 

Gates’ mouth set in a grim line. 
“One was—” the deputy sheriff said 
just before his death. Perhaps he 
meant to say one was a woman. One 
of the three suspects seen by the hill 
man walked like a woman! 

Was the girl in green the com¬ 
panion of the killers? Was she try¬ 
ing to lure the Secret Service man to 
his death? Maybe she was. On the 
other hand, she might want to help. 
At any rate, he’d comply with her 
strange request. 

Slowly the Washington operative 
followed the mystery woman. At the 
edge of town she climbed into a 
speedy, low-hung roadster parked by 
a filling station. Up the valley a 
short distance she turned into a nar¬ 
row trail that zigzagged up the side 
of Goose Neck Ridge. Near the crest 
she stopped in a clump of scraggly 
pines. Dan Gates halted his car a 
few yards behind her, left the en¬ 
gine running. 

The girl leaned from the roadster, 
beckoned to him. Gates shook his 


head. He hadn’t seen anyone else in 
the other car, but the next move was 
up to the girl. She waited briefly, 
left her car and strode briskly to¬ 
ward him. 

“You're a G-Man, aren't you?” she 
asked bluntly. 

For a second Dan Gates hesitated. 
He wasn’t peddling his identity, but 
evidently this girl knew. 

“I’m a Treasury Department agent 
—Secret Service,” he said. 

T HE girl nodded. “I thought so. 
I’ve seen you in Chi.” 

Sudden recollection came to Dan 
Gates. He knew this girl now. This 
was Betty Crane, Oily Slade’s moll, 
plenty able to handle a revolver or a 
rifle—even a tommy gun if neces¬ 
sary. Instinctively he glanced about, 
saw no one else. 

The girl caught his glance. “I’m 
on my own here,” she told him. 
“You want Oily Slade, don’t you?” 

Gates concealed his surprise, 
nodded, left the talking to the girl. 
When he continued silent, she spoke 
again. 

“I’ll put him on the spot for you.” 
There—just like that! 

Gates stared at her in frank be¬ 
wilderment. “I thought you and 
Oily were—” 

The girl stopped him with a snarl. 
Every trace of her beauty faded. 
Her face was hard, cruel. The hate 
of devils flamed in her eyes. 

“We were,” she rasped. “We’re 
not, now.” 

Dan Gates whistled. “What hap¬ 
pened?” 

“Don’t be a sap,” the girl flung at 
him. “There’s only one reason a girl 
like me takes a runout powder.” 

Gates smiled cynically. “Who's 
Oily’s new flame?” 

The girl was too angry to main¬ 
tain the shreds of her pride. 

“Remember a dancer at the Apache 
Night Club,” she said harshly, “the 
one called Glitter?” 

Dan Gates nodded. 
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“Oily took up with her,” she went 
on. “She may be with him here now 
—but he says she isn’t.” 

Those words meant a lot to the 
T-Man. He was on a straight tip for 
fair. The girl rested her left foot on 
the running board, casually raised 
her skirt, pulled up her stocking. She 
noticed Gates’ quick glance. 

“That wasn’t intended as an invi¬ 
tation,” she remarked, “but—” 

Gates shook his head. He’d seen 
good men trapped with bait like that. 

“I’m here on business,” he told 
her. “What about Oily?” 

“I’ll put him on the spot,” she 
said tersely. “You bump him off. He 
could—well, be resisting arrest.” 

“I never play the game that way,” 
Dan Gates said quietly. “I’ll give 
even a rat a chance.” 

“I’d give a rat a chance, too,” the 
girl agreed. “But not that snake!” 

She turned to gaze up at the crest 
of the ridge. A buzzard circled 
slowly, dipped in a wide spiral, rose 
again. She shuddered, covered her 
eyes. 

“Death,” she whispered. 

Dan Gates reached out, took her 
hand. “Buck up,” he said. “You’re 
not used to the country. The quiet 
here gets on your nerves.” 

The girl gripped his hand for a 
moment, then drew her fingers away. 
A reminiscent smile drove the hard¬ 
ness from her face. 

“I was raised in peaceful hills like 
these,” she said. “Many a time in 
the city I’ve hoped for a little peace 
and quiet again.” 

She brushed her hand across her 
eyes with a pained expression. “This 
is getting me,” she muttered; then 
spoke more rapidly. “I’ve got a 
hunch that Oily or one of his men 
will try to run out a batch of the 
queer tonight. I don’t know where 
the printing plant is, or where Oily’s 
hiding out. 

“I’m staying at the Pioneer Hotel 
in Springville,” she finished, as she 
started toward her roadster. “When 


I hear anything more, I’ll let you 
know.” 

Dan Gates followed her retreating 
figure. “Thanks for the tip,” he 
called softly, with a strange feeling 
of sympathy he had never felt before 
for a hoodlum’s moll. He watched 
her back the car to the trail, fol¬ 
lowed her down to the valley. ... 

Without mentioning the girl, Dan 
Gates told the sheriff of his tip on 
Oily Slade. 

“Sandstone Gorge, twelve miles to 
the north, is the best place to head 
’em off,” the sheriff said. 


M IDNIGHT was long past when 
gleaming headlights leaped 
around the curve to the south of Sand¬ 
stone Gorge. The rushing car was al¬ 
most at the bridge when a red light 
flashed. The driver braked to a slow 
speed at the bridgehead. 

Sheriff Hatton had done the halt¬ 
ing. “I’m the sheriff,” he began. 
“We’d like—” 

The car shot ahead with a swerve 
that knocked the law officer against 
the bridge wall. A single shot 
belched from the car, scorched Hat¬ 
ton’s face. 

Dan Gates swung into action then. 
Twice his gun blasted the night. The 
speeding car careened between the 
bridge walls, crashed into the living 
rock of the cut at the farther end, 
came to a stop upside down in the 
ditch. 

The officers dashed across the 
bridge. A spurt of flame flared from 
beneath the car. Dan Gates reached 
through the open door, jerked out a 
motionless form, shoved it toward 
the sheriff. 

“Drag him back!” the Secret Ser¬ 
vice man snapped. 

The tiny blaze leaped to a wall of 
flame. Gates thrust into the jumble 
of articles thrown up against the up¬ 
turned top of the car, drew out a 
handbag. He opened it, threw it 
aside. He tried again, but jumped 
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back as the searing flame stabbed at 
his face. 

Gates stepped back to the sheriff, 
glanced down at the unconscious 
man with the blood pooling under 
his back, flooded the gray face with 
his flashlight. 

“Louie the Killer,” growled the 
T-Man. “He’s good meat—but not 
the man I wanted.” 

G UN cartridges stored in the blaz¬ 
ing car began then to talk it up. 
Gates and Sheriff Hatton dragged 
Louie behind the bridge wall. With 
a whoosh the gasoline tank exploded. 
Light brighter than day flashed in a 
widening circle, faded as quickly. 
The blaze died to spurts of greedy 
little flame that licked where the 
gasoline spilled. As if to complement 
the scene, a rattle sounded in Louie’s 
throat. 

“We won’t learn anything from 
him,” Dan Gates growled. 

When the car had cooled in the 
chill of early morning, Gates dragged 
a heavy package from under the 
rumble seat. He tore away layer 
after layer of charred paper and 
cloth, came at last to the bundles of 
counterfeit bills. He put these in his 
own car. 

“Guess we’d better not say what 
we found,” he suggested, “or who 
this guy is. Let’s say we were look¬ 
ing for murderers, and we think he’s 
one of ’em. We’ll say we’re sending 
his prints to Washington for identi¬ 
fication.” Sheriff Hatton nodded with 
an understanding grin. 

The sheriff drove to the nearest 
phone to notify the coroner. When 
that official arrived, Dan Gates and 
Hatton started back to Caveton. 
They arranged for possemen to scour 
the hills for any trace of other hood¬ 
lums, and went to bed for a brief 
rest. 

Gates received a plain white en- 
vdope with his name on it from the 
hotel clerk when he went downstairs 


at noon. He read the unsigned mes¬ 
sage, recognized the writing as that 
of the girl in green. 

That man has a printing plant in a place 
called Devil’s Hideout. Plans to go there to¬ 
night for more stuff. For God’s sake, keep 
my part quiet. You know what would hap¬ 
pen to me. 

Dan Gates hunted up the sheriff, 
told him of the tip, but again said 
nothing of the girl. 

“Remember,” the T-Man whispered 
as he and the sheriff began their 
vigil that night in the Devil’s Hide¬ 
out, “we’re not to make a move until 
whoever we see gets what he came 
for.” 

“Sure,” the sheriff agreed. “That’s 
all right by me.” 

The hours dragged by. Only the 
lonely cry of a whippoorwill and the 
murmur of a small stream broke the 
gloomy silence. Suddenly both men 
tensed at the shuffling of feet on the 
gravel between the clefted rocks at 
their right. The steps were slow, 
cautious, approaching slowly along 
the little stream. 

At last the officers made out a 
deeper darkness in the dimness of 
the night. They watched the solitary 
figure work his way from boulder to 
boulder, to halt finally beside a 
round, flat rock a dozen yards to 
their left. The figure stooped, shoved 
the stone aside. 

Dan Gates and the sheriff rose 
then, revolvers gripped hard in their 
hands. The dim figure straightened, 
thrust a package under his arm, took 
a single step forward. Abruptly he 
tensed in the flashlight’s beam. 

“Hands up!” Dan Gates barked. 
“Come on—don’t stall!” 

The lone man whirled to face 
them. “Catch any fish?” he asked 
innocently. 

“Hell,” the sheriff sputtered in 
disgust. “Froggy Pace, the halfwit. 
That question’s about all he knows.” 

A hiss sounded above them. Then 
a flare crashed beside Froggy, flashed 
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into flame that flooded the gorge 
with light. Shots crackled from the 
top of the opposite bluff. Bullets 
spattered about them. 

Dan Gates leaped toward the flare, 
kicked it into the stream. The flame 
hissed into darkness. The shots from 
the gorge rim ceased abruptly. The 
sound of an engine starting, the 
meshing of gears came faintly to the 
men below. 

“Let’s go!” Gates snapped, dash¬ 
ing toward the foot of the bluff. 

“Not there,” the sheriff called. 
"That side goes straight up to the 
top. We gotta go around.” 

They paused only to handcuff 
Froggy Pace’s ankles. Hurrying out 
the mouth of the gorge then, they 
fought their slow way upward. Care¬ 
fully they searched the bluff top, 
combed the ground with the beams 
of their lights. Only one trace of 
their assailants showed—the prints 
of a tire in a patch of clay at the 
end of an old trail of rotted ties. 

“No use looking for them now,” 
Gates declared, after a few moments, 
and the sheriff agreed. 

They returned to the floor of the 
gorge, found Froggy whimpering 
where they had left him. He was 
willing to talk, but lacked both intel¬ 
ligence and information. He finally 
explained that a man he had never 
seen before had hired him to go into 
the gorge and get a package for him. 
He was to take it home and keep it 
until the man called. 

Gates examined the package—and 
found only wadded papers. 

Removing the handcuffs from 
Froggy's ankles, the two law officers 
took the halfwit back to town and 
there released him. 

Dan Gates sank into a chair when 
the two reached the sheriff’s office. 
Hatton glanced at him in surprise. 

“There's blood on your shoulder!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Jdst a scratch,” Gates told him. 
“One of those shots clipped me.” 


They dressed the wound when the 
T-Man refused to have a doctor. Hat¬ 
ton fired up an old corncob pipe. 

“Musta been a mistake in that 
tip,” he remarked. 

“Mistake, hell!” Gates growled. 
“All somebody wanted was to mur¬ 
der us. There’s been a doublecross 
somewhere. I can’t put my finger on 
it just now, but I’m sure going to 
find out.” 

He rose with grim determination. 
“I’ll be back as soon as I can,” he 
announced. “Got a little trip to 
make.” 

T HE eastern sky was red when 
Gates reached the Pioneer Hotel 
in Springville. He introduced himself 
to the night clerk and went rapidly 
over the guest list. Betty Crane’s 
name was not there. He described 
the girl, and the clerk recalled her 
at once. 

“She’s registered as Jane Wynn,” 
he said. 

The two went up to her room. No 
one answered the knock. The clerk 
opened the door with a pass-key and 
led the way inside. The bed had not 
been occupied. Toilet articles lay on 
the dresser and clothes hung neatly 
in the closet. So that was that. 

Dan Gates sped back to Caveton. 
Sheriff Hatton hurried toward him 
as he parked his car in front of the 
courthouse. 

“We just got word that a woman’s 
body is lying in the brush beyond 
Gunpowder Cave,” he said. 

“Is she a young woman, dark hair 
and eyes, good looking, swell figure 
in a green sports suit?” the T-Man 
bit out his question. 

The sheriff’s eyes widened. “Search 
me,” he said. “How do you know 
who she is?” 

"I don’t,” Gates told him tersely. 
“But if that description fits the dead 
girl, I’ll know a lot of things— Wish 
you’d wait a minute for me,” he 
finished, and hurried to his room. 
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The T-Man wore heavy shoes with 
unusually thick soles when he re¬ 
turned. “I call these my mule shoes 
—they come in handy sometimes,” 
he explained briefly. 

T-Man, sheriff and three possemen 
sped away in Hatton’s car. A hun¬ 
dred yards beyond the path to Gun¬ 
powder Cave they stopped where a 
group of men and boys stood beside 
the road. “It—she’s in there,” a man 
said, pointing to a clump of cedars. 

Dan Gates led the way, halted, 
turning sick from the sight. The 
girl’s face was a mass of clotted 
blood. The green sports suit was half 
torn from her body. Blood matted 
her hair above the sightless, staring 
eyes. Gates took off his hat, looked 
once more at the girl and shuddered. 

“She isn’t* the one who double- 
crossed us,” was all he could say. 

A NGER blazed harshly in Sheriff 
Hatton’s eyes. “God,” he mut¬ 
tered. “The man that killed her must 
be a fiend.” 

“A man may have killed her,” Dan 
Gates said slowly. “But the rest 
looks like the work of a woman, a 
jealous rival. She must have been 
killed somewhere else and her body 
left here. There’s not enough blood 
on the ground.” 

The sheriff stared at the girl's 
right shoe. “See that blue clay on the 
heel?” he asked. “The only place I 
know of around here where there’s 
clay like that is Gunpowder Cave.” 

Dan Gates nodded tersely. “I’ll be 
gone for a little while,” he said then. 
The look on his face was now hard, 
merciless. The little group about the 
huddled body shrank back at that 
look. “If I’m not back in a couple of 
hours, take up the trail at the cave.” 
“I’ll go along—” the sheriff began. 
Gates shook his head. “Not this 
time,” he declared. “This is my job.” 
Whirling abruptly, he strode away. 

Quickly back at the end of the 
cave, the Secret Service operative 


lost no time. One after another, he 
took hold of the stalagmites that 
dotted the floor. His frown grew 
darker as each held solid. Only the 
tinkle of water, dripping, forming 
these stalagmites through the ages, 
broke the silence of unending night. 
At last, in the farthest corner, the 
T-Man straightened with a smile of 
satisfaction. That last stalagmite, 
low, conical, moved slightly at his 
touch! He stooped, saw the crack 
around its base. He left his flash¬ 
light on the floor, lifted. The stalag¬ 
mite tipped on its side! So he had 
found the secret way to the cavern's 
hidden depths, after all. 

Dan Gates longed to flash his 
light into that black cavity. But his 
better judgment warned him not to. 
The risk was too great. The faintest 
ray of light might be a signal to 
killers lurking below. 

He thrust his arm into the open¬ 
ing, his fingers sending messages to 
his brain. The floor of the upper 
cave was a shell of rock. A foot be¬ 
low the top of that shell he could 
feel neither side nor bottom. He 
leaned forward, thrust his arm in as 
far as he could. Still nothing but 
space. 

The T-Man loosened his revolver in 
its holster, rested the darkened flash¬ 
light at his side. Slowly, carefully, 
he let himself feet first into the 
opening. Only when his eyes were 
level with the floor of the upper cave 
did his feet strike bottom. His feet 
explored tentatively, found the floor 
was solid as far as he could reach. 
Grasping his flashlight, he let him¬ 
self into the lower room. 

A sudden beam of light struck the 
T-Man full in the face, blinded him. 

“Heist ’em!” a harsh voice barked. 
The blue steel of a revolver barrel 
showed in the rim of light. A girl’s 
laugh, mirthless, fiendish in the hol¬ 
low depths, grated on his ears. 

Dan Gates raised his arms. He 
was the helpless prisoner of a pair 
that laughed brutally at murder. 
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“You win, Oily," the T-Man said. 

Oily Slade’s laugh was sneering. 
“Get his rod,” he told the girl. “Tie 
his hands up." 

Silently the girl edged into the 
circle of light. The cruel beauty of 
a blond she-devil stamped her face. 

“Lie down — arms out!” Slade 
snarled. 

Gates obeyed, shrugging. The girl 
slid to his side, took his revolver, 
handed it to Slade. She frisked their 
victim thoroughly. Gates smiled 
sardonically when she came to his 
small pocket knife. The jealous 
blonde evidently left nothing to 
chance. She bound his wrists to¬ 
gether then. The cord was not heavy 
but it was plenty stout. The T-Man 
learned that at his first test pull. 

“Get up!” Oily Slade snapped. 
“Follow that passage there at your 
right. The first funny move means 
lead in your back.” 

In the beam of light, Dan Gates 
went along a twisting passage that 
dropped lower into the bowels of the 
earth. He halted at last in a small 
chamber where a lone candle burned 
on a shelving rock. In one corner 
was a pile of bedding. Cans of food 
stood on another rock shelf. Bundles 
of counterfeit bills—thousands upon 
thousands in fake currency—showed 
green on the shelf by the candle. 

Oily Slade motioned to a box. “Sit 
there,” he snapped, and seated him¬ 
self on another box a dozen feet 
away. 

“Some dicks are too smart for 
their own good,” the killer growled. 
“You’re one of ’em. You learned too 
damned much to live any longer!" 

Dan Gates listened in silence. No 
sign of fear or pleading crossed his 
stoical face. Carelessly he swung his 
left foot over his right knee, drummed 
with his fingers on his left heel. 

Slade swore lividly. “We’ll leave 
your carcass here when we pull out,” 
he snarled, mad as hops at the 
T-Man’s implied contempt. 

Gates smiled without mirth. 


“Whatever you say,” he clipped. 
“Better than leaving my body out¬ 
side, like Betty Crane’s. At least the 
buzzards won’t get at me.” 

The girl’s lips parted in a low, 
mirthless chuckle, that chilled the 
T-Man’s blood. 

“So you found that doublecrossing 
little snob, did you?" she hissed, and 
motioned toward Slade. “That soft¬ 
hearted sap wanted to let her go. I 
had to blot her out myself.” An un¬ 
printable epithet escaped her lips. 
“And I did some blotting, too!” 

Even the hardened Oily Slade 
winced, cowering before her murder¬ 
ous, near-maniac gaze. 

“For God’s sake, Glitter, shut up,” 
he whined. “This ain’t no time to—” 

A ROAR bellowed in the hollow 
depths. A flash of livid flame 
leaped from Dan Gates’ left shoe. 
Slade gasped, slumped forward. Blood 
gushed from his shattered chest. 

Gates rose then. The girl threw 
herself at him with a vicious snarl. 
And with his last ounce of strength, 
Oily Slade tensed dying muscles, 
raised his gun, fired a single shot, 
and stretched out lifeless. 

The bestial shriek of the jealousy- 
crazed blonde moaned into silence. 
Her clawing arms dropped. With a 
final gasp she crumpled on the rock 
at Dan Gates’ feet. Oily Slade's last 
shot had found a target in her own 
heart instead of the T-Man’s. 

Eyes hard, Gates bent over, saw 
the blood crimson her sweater, 
straightened with a sigh of relief. 
He crossed to the candle, let it burn 
through the cord that bound his 
wrists. He sat on the box again, ad¬ 
justed the heel of his left shoe. That 
heel was the trigger that fired the 
derringer barrel in the heavy sole.... 

Dan Gates, Secret Service opera¬ 
tive, turned to the limp bodies once 
more, felt lifeless pulses. 

“Two more for hell,” he muttered 
unfeelingly. “And damned good rid-i 
dance.” t f 
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CHAPTER I 
Swamp Menace 

R IVER JOE tensed, knelt lower 
in his launch. The moment 
„ he had waited for was here. 
He struggled to control the increased 
tempo of his breathing, while his 
heart hammered loudly in his ears. 
The frogs and night birds had sud¬ 
denly hushed into silence. 


It was the approach of another 
power boat that had hushed the 
ducks and cranes, shut off the frog 
chorus here in this lonely section 
of the marsh country—a small boat, 
coming along the marked channel 
that led from the river opposite 
Riverton, on its way back to Pleas¬ 
ure Island. 

One of River Joe’s strong, tanned 
hands reached over the gunwale of 
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his own boat, grasping the stem of a 
rush. That kept the boat still. Man 
and boat were only a dark, formless 
shadow in the rushes and sharp- 
edged wire grass at the side of the 
channel. 

River Joe’s other hand held a 
long-barrelled .32 revolver. The 
other launch was slowing down. Its 
searchlight sent a long white cone 
of light probing over the dark sullen 


water, illuminating the moss-fes¬ 
tooned live oaks, alders and birches 
that grew on the marshy shores. 
There was just one man in that 
boat and he was evidently looking 
for something. 

Half a dozen other boats had done 
exactly the same thing in the forty 
minutes Joe had watched from the 
rushes. Boats that didn’t keep on 
going up the buoyed channel to 
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Pleasure Island, where people from 
Riverton often went to dance and 
relax on hot summer nights. 

No. These other boats had slowed 
'down, swung their searchlights 
around until they had centered on 
an empty tomato can, caught in the 
moss on the low-hanging limb of an 
oak over the water. The can looked 
as though it had been carelessly 
tossed out by a hunter or fisherman 
and had landed in the moss. 

River Joe knew different. The 
boats that had paused had located 
the can, then with engines throttled 
down had turned under that limb, 
gone back into a winding, little used 
side channel leading to an aban¬ 
doned cabin that had once belonged 
to a fishing club. 

J OE had been waiting for an even 
break. Now it had come. He heard 
the lone man growl and slap sav¬ 
agely at mosquitoes that were 
swarming around his head; then 
the launch’s light was focused on 
the tomato can and the craft began 
to move slowly toward it. Joe 
braced himself, ready to send his 
boat forward with a pull of the 
rush. The other man would have to 
pass within a few feet of him. 

An appeal for help had brought 
Joe to this strange place. Over 
where the lights of Riverton showed 
against the sky, his barge was tied 
up alongside a pier—a barge loaded 
with everything conceivable in the 
way of second-hand material—from 
baby buggies to mule harness. Go¬ 
ing up and down the river, buying 
and sellirig for his floating junk- 
shop, River Joe had earned the re¬ 
spect and confidence of many people. 
They often came to him with their 
problems, especially those too pri¬ 
vate and personal to be taken to the 
police. 

This time it had been a desperate, 
sobbing girl who had called upon 
him for aid. Carol Varnum had 


burst into the deck cabin on his 
barge, begging him to help her 
brother. If ever a man needed help, 
she had said, her brother did. She 
had noticed that he had become har¬ 
ried and gaunt the last few weeks. 
Often he was out at night with the 
truck on “business trips” that he 
wouldn’t tell her about. Tonight she 
had heard her brother—his name 
was Roy—talking to a strange man 
in their garage. The man had or¬ 
dered Roy curtly to go to a certain 
pier; then he would be taken to see 
“Slim.” 

Joe had trailed the boat with Roy 
Varnum in it to this turning off 
place. Then he had waited, watch¬ 
ing the other boats that went in. 
From snatches of conversation as 
the boats passed him, and from 
some of the strained vicious faces 
he recognized, he knew that some¬ 
thing big was under way. Some¬ 
thing big enough to bring the most 
desperate and vicious criminals in 
this whole country to a rendezvous. 
And “Slim” might be— 

The other boat was only a few 
feet away now. Joe called in a low 
tone: 

“That’s right; this is the place to 
turn off!” 

The other jumped nervously. He 
still held to the wheel with one hand 
but the other whipped a heavy au¬ 
tomatic out from under his coat. 
He peered back into the rushes. 

“Take it easy,” Joe warned. “I 
was just sent out to watch and see 
that the boys found this channel 
okay.” 

The other man let out a gusty 
breath of relief. Joe could see only 
the outline of his head and shoul¬ 
ders above the boat. Joe laid his 
own revolver down on a seat and 
pulled his launch out of the rushes. 
It moved slowly toward the other 
boat. 

“You’re late,” Joe spoke quickly, 
giving the other no time to ask 
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questions while the space between 
the two boats closed. “A lot of the 
gang have already gone in.” 

“Lucky I found the place at all,” 
the other grumbled. “I don’t know 
this country too well. Hasson just 
sent me up at the last minute when 
he couldn’t come himself. I’m Jan 
Greb.” 

Joe felt himself tensing still more 
at that information. Hasson was 
the underworld power in Lettuce 
Cove, a shipping center for the gar¬ 
den-truck country down the river. 
What interest did Hasson have in 
this? 

The boats bumped gently together. 
"Switch your lights off, so nobody 
can see us,” Joe whispered. He held 
to Greb’s launch with one hand, the 
other was out of sight grasping the 
end of a noosed, silken cord which had 
a purpose all its own. 

“I’m late now,” Greb demurred. 
“I’d better be getting on and find 
out what this is all about.” 

Joe’s hand, starting to bring up 
the noose, checked. He had planned 
on encouraging the man to talk with 
that silken cord pressing against his 
windpipe. But if Greb didn’t know 
anything— 

“Didn’t Hasson put you wise?” he 
asked. 

“Naw!” Greb slapped angrily at 
the mosquitoes. “He just sounded 
off some hot air about making a 
quarter of a million by midnight, 
and said Slim would give us the lay¬ 
out. What’s the dope?” 

“Slim didn’t take me into his 
confidence,” Joe answered, thinking 
fast. The mysterious Slim, who 
seemed to have called this secret 
meeting, could easily be Slim Seidell, 
one of the powers behind political 
graft and assorted crime in River¬ 
ton. He usually stayed in the back¬ 
ground, letting his minions do the 
dirty work. But if he was now tak¬ 
ing an active part, ihe thing had to 
be big^ 


Greb cursed irritably, reached for 
his throttle. “I can’t stay here gab¬ 
bing all night. I’ve got to shove 
off—” 

He suddenly stopped. His shoul¬ 
ders hunched, his head went for¬ 
ward. The edge of his searchlight 
had lit up the bow of Joe’s launch. 
Greb was staring at the tiny golden 
letters on it. 

“The Louise!” he gasped. "I’ve 
heard about that boat; about the fel¬ 
low what owns it. It’s named for 
his girl friend—and he’s River Joe! 
How’d you come to get it? Say—” 

The last word was a squeak of 
terror— Greb found himself cov¬ 
ered by a revolver. 

“Then—then you are River Joe?” 
he faltered. 

“Get over in my boat!” was the 
curt answer. “And be sure your 
hands are empty when they come 
into sight.” 

Greb stepped across, shaken and 
trembling. At Joe’s command he lay 
down in the bottom, on his belly. 

A SPEEDBOAT came roaring 
along the Pleasure Island channel. 
Joe reached over, turned off Greb’s 
lights and pulled both boats behind 
the rushes. The boat raced past, 
with its flat hull slapping the water. 
There was a burst of carefree laugh¬ 
ter from the young couple in the 
cockpit, then they were gone and 
the swamp was very quiet and 
lonely again. 

Joe had taken a roll of tape from 
a locker and was tying up his cap¬ 
tive. 

“What are you going to do to 
me?” Greb demanded hoarsely. 
“Turn me over to the cops?” 

“I can’t turn you over to the 
cops,” Joe said frankly. “You 
haven’t done anything—yet.” 

“Then what?” 

“I was just thinking that Slim 
would be disappointed if Jan Greb 
of Lettuce Cove didn’t come to his 
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party. I wouldn't want to disap¬ 
point him.” 

“You mean you’re going to let me 
go? Then what are you tying up 
my feet for? What’s this all—” 

“You’re going to stay here,” Joe 
said, taping his ankles together, 
“but Jan Greb is going to be at the 
meeting up the channel.” 

“You mean you’re going to try to 
go in my place?” Greb gasped. 
“Why—that’s a laugh. They’ll spot 
you and have you sunk in a pool in 
no time. The turtles will be nibbling 
off you—” 

“Put your hands together behind 
your back," Joe cut him off. 

As Joe stepped forward, Greb 
thought he saw his chance. He 
arched himself up off the duck- 
boards and sprang for Joe’s legs. 
It was a quick move but Joe had 
seen the other's body tensing before 
he moved. 

J OE brought his revolver down in a 
chopping blow and Jan Greb wilted. 
Joe pulled his wrists together and 
taped them. 

“We’re both just a little over aver¬ 
age height and weight,” he told the 
weakly stirring man. He pulled a 
flashlight from his pocket and stud¬ 
ied Greb’s face for a minute. “A 
little fuller around the jaws. But 
you being a stranger—and at 
night—” 

"They'll get you. And me, too, 
for letting you pull a stunt like this. 
Let me go and I’ll clear out—” 

A strip of tape over his mouth cut 
off Greb’s words. Joe felt through 
his pockets, smiled in satisfaction 
as he found a crumpled envelope ad¬ 
dressed to Arthur Hasson, with the 
penciled words on it: “Slim: This 
is Jan Greb.” 

Joe gave a grunt of satisfaction. 
It appeared that Slim didn’t know 
Greb by sight. Of course some of 
the other men might, but he’d take 
that chance. He set about seeing 


that the Louise was safely hidden 
in the rushes. He threw a light 
sweater over Greb’s head. That 
wouldn't suffocate him, but it would 
keep him from being eaten up by 
mosquitoes. Then he stepped into 
Greb’s launch and started down the 
narrow, winding channel. 

He hated to leave the Louise, but 
it would have been a dea’d give-away 
to even come close to the old cabin 
in it. The Louise was the fastest 
boat on the river, and moreover well 
known. River Joe himself, however, 
was known more by reputation than 
by sight. Reporters and cameramen 
might suspect that he was the one 
who solved numerous crime cases, 
but he steered clear of them. He 
preferred to give the entire credit 
to the police and to avoid publicity. 
He could work better that way. 

He followed the winding channel, 
noting that an empty tomato can 
marked each place where there was 
a chance to turn off and become 
lost on some tortuous side channel. 
The dank air, the fetid odors of de¬ 
caying vegetation and slimy mud 
flats, the skeleton-like branches of 
dead trees that glistened whitely in 
his searchlight—all these things 
were familiar to Joe. But a sixth 
sense, something beyond what he 
could see or feel or hear, hinted of 
dangers to come. 

What lay at the end of this to¬ 
mato-can trail? Something very 
big; the caliber of the crooks in¬ 
volved and the secrecy of this meet¬ 
ing proved that. A stake of a quar¬ 
ter of a million by midnight! Greb 
had been sceptical but Joe was in¬ 
clined to believe.it. Anyway it was 
something that needed looking into. 

River Joe's mind was busy. He 
was not so sure that he would im¬ 
personate Jan Greb after all. There 
might be other and better ways to 
skin this particular cat. Even with 
the note of introduction, going in 
Greb’s place was a thousand to one 
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shot. If that slim chance failed, 
River Joe knew what would happen 
to him at the hands of Slim Seidell 
and his bull-like lieutenant, Rusty 
Kim. He would end up as food for 
the gars and turtles. 

River Joe had other ideas. He 
knew in a general way, where the 
old cabin was. He thought he could 
get fairly close, then turn off his 
lights and paddle in to reconnoiter. 

From where he was, at a bend in 
the channel, he could see the lights 
of Riverton—just a few miles away. 
What a difference! 

There was the civilization of a 
modern city. Here was untouched 
Nature. Swamps. Slime, stagnation, 
decay. Joe was glad Louise Archer 
was over there, safe in the deck 
cabin on his barge. He had called 
Louise before he left, asked her to 
come down and take care of the dis¬ 
traught Carol Vamum. For a mo¬ 
ment Joe forgot the grim business 
ahead and felt the warm glow the 
mere thought of Louise always 
brought him. 

She was a strikingly beautiful 
girl, Louise, with all the youthful 
vitality and charm of perfect health. 
She was secretary to the manager 
of a wholesale firm near the river. 
Joe had met her a year before. They 
had fallen in love at first sight and 
were engaged within two weeks. 

Then Joe, in rescuing a toddling 
child who had ventured to the edge 
of a pier, fell twenty feet to the 
deck of a lighter tied alongside. The 
fall had injured several vertebrae 
in his lower spine; he had walked 
with a slight limp in his left leg 
ever since. 

Specialists told Joe that time 
alone could tell whether his injury 
would heal, or grow worse. And in 
spite of Louise’s pleadings, he had 
refused to marry her until such 
time as he was sure that he would 
recover. He thought too much of 
her, loved her too deeply, to let her 


tie herself to a man who might be¬ 
come a hopeless cripple. 

The channel turned again. Joe’s 
fingers were just reaching for the 
light switch, to turn it off, when 
his thoughts were sharply inter¬ 
rupted. 

CHAPTER II 
the Enemy’s Lair 

NQTHER powerful 
searchlight clicked on, 
from a dark bulk at the 
side of the channel. The 
blinding light centered 
squarely on him. 

Joe threw up one fore¬ 
arm, as if protecting his eyes from 
the intense light. That hid his face. 
Past his sleeve he could make out at 
least three dark figures in the other 
boat. 

“Get that light out!” he rumbled. 
“There was one of them water cop’s 
boats scouting around back on the 
channel. That’s what kept me so 
long. I had to slip in here and then 
watch to be sure he didn’t follow 
me.” 

The light went off. Joe threw his 
own light switch, slipped the clutch 
out. His momentum carried him to¬ 
ward the other boat. Had he played 
it right? He could see the three held 
guns, not aimed at him, but resting 
on the gunwale, pointing this way. 

“The cop didn't see you come in 
here?” the voice was strained, anx¬ 
ious. 

“No. But too much light might be 
dangerous.” Joe was in a tight 
spot and knew it. He saw the drum 
of a tommy gun in one man’s hand. 
The other two had automatic re¬ 
volvers. He had evidently run into 
an outpost. 

The next remark cleared things 
up. “You must be Greb—he’s the 
only one that’s missing. We thought 
you’d got lost and started out to 
look for you. Then we heard your 
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boat coming and waited for you.” 

“And scared me to death,” Joe 
said. His momentum had died out, 
he was stopped less than ten feet 
from the other boat. All three guns 
still pointed his way. At his first 
suspicious move they would start 
belching lead at him. 

Joe couldn’t see the others’ faces 
plainly, but he could tell from their 
voices that they were not the kind 
to be held up easily. A wrong move 
on his part would mean gunfire. 
Even if a miracle happened and he 
got the best of them, he could never 
turn and get back out of this wind¬ 
ing channel before the rest of the 
gang overtook him. Not in Greb’s 
slow tub of a boat. 

He saw, reluctantly, that he was 
committed to impersonating Greb. 

“Who do I give this note to—you 
or Slim?” He brought the letter out 
carefully. The other boat came 
closer. A hand reached out for the 
letter and a moment later, a pencil 
flash lit it up. 

“Put that gun down!” Joe growled 
in a hoarse tone that wasn’t faked. 
“You may need it later.” 

“Okay! Okay!” the man with the 
letter grunted. “We’ve got to hurry. 
Ed, take his painter and we’ll tow 
it the rest of the way.” 

T HE other boat moved out in front 
and Joe was pulled along behind. 
The lead boat used only a flashlight 
instead of their searchlight. 

“We’re late now,” the news came 
back to Joe. “You held us up. It’s 
after ten o’clock and Slim's so mad 
he could bite chunks out of an 
anchor.” 

Joe’s thoughts were racing; The 
other three were ahead of him. They 
still held their guns in their hands, 
but Joe knew he could dive over the 
side, swim under water, and eventu¬ 
ally work his way out of the swamp. 
There would be a chase, of course, 
but in the water, River Joe had the 


speed of an otter, the endurance and 
dexterity of a seal. His hand strayed 
to the slight bulge under his clothes, 
where, in a belt with water-proofed 
pockets, were several little devices 
that were very useful in the water. 
No. Joe shook his head. That would 
be the safest thing to do, but then 
Slim Seidell and his hand-picked 
gang of crooks would be warned. 
They could simply postpone their 
plan until another night, or even go 
right ahead with it. Joe didn’t 
know a thing except some bits of 
hearsay evidence that didn’t prove 
a single thing. And then there was 
his promise to Carol, to try to help 
her brother, Roy, who seemed to be 
part of this convention ahead. 

As they made a turn, a dim light 
showed ahead. It was a lighted win¬ 
dow in a cabin that stood on posts, 
on ground that was only two or 
three feet above water level. Several 
power boats were tied by a sagging 
pier. Joe was sure they were the 
same ones that had passed him when 
he had been hidden in the rushes 
out by the Pleasure Island channel. 

They tied the launches up at the 
landward end of the pier and 
stepped out onto the soggy ground. 
A voice called impatiently from the 
porch of the cabin. Joe and the 
other three men hurried across a 
weed-choked yard to it. Several 
men, who had evidently been wait¬ 
ing on the porch, were going inside. 
Only dim light came out the open 
door, as if an oil lamp, turned low, 
was the only illumination. 

Joe was thankful for that. He 
had a glimpse of the room through 
the door. A smoking oil lamp was 
on a table around which more than 
a dozen men were grouped. Joe’s 
eyes centered instantly on one figure, 
a tall, thin man, dressed in black. 
His hollow cheeks and beaked nose 
showed up sharply even in the dim 
light. 

That was Slim Seidell. The big 
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shot. Joe knew him by reputation. 
He fervently hoped that was the 
only way Slim knew him. He hung 
back as they neared the door. The 
three men with him went on in. The 
one who had taken Joe’s note was 
talking to Slim. 

Joe had his hat brim pulled low, 
his coat collar turned up, as if for 
protection against the swarms of 
mosquitoes. That was some help in 
hiding his face. If anyone recog¬ 
nized him when he stepped inside 
all he could do was to reach for the 
revolver under his shoulder and give 
as good an account of himself as 
possible. There wasn’t any doubt 
about how it would end, with such 
odds against him. 

S LIM handed the note back to the 
burly, thick-waisted man who had 
given it to him. His eyes moved 
around the room, fastened on River 
Joe. 

For a moment Joe tensed, think¬ 
ing he was recognized. Then Slim 
snapped: 

“All right, let’s get down to busi¬ 
ness.” He glanced irritably at his 
watch. “Mike—” he indicated the 
burly fellow he had just talked 
with— “Mike, you and Greb stay 
outside on the porch. You can hear 
me and at the same time keep an 
ear open for a boat coming in here. 
Some fool cop might have noticed 
all those boats on their way in.” 

Joe’s tightened muscles relaxed. 
He felt weak all over as he and 
Mike took their positions on the 
porch, on either side of the door. 
He was safe for the time being. 
How long would he remain safe? 

In the room, a red-headed, swag¬ 
gering giant of a man pounded on 
the table impatiently. He was Rusty; 
Kim, Slim’s aide. 

“Let’s get started,” he rumbled. 
"It’s ten-ten already.” 

Joe, half turned so he could look 
into the room, saw Rusty flinch and 


step back as Slim turned cold, 
deadly eyes on him. 

“Don’t forget,” he said in a tight- 
lipped whisper. “Don’t ever forget, 
Rusty, that I’m running things.” 

Then he raised his voice. “We 
can make a quarter of a million dol¬ 
lars in the next two hours,” he said 
impressively. “It’s one of those 
chances that just comes once in a 
lifetime, and we have to act quick 
to get in on it. I had you meet here, 
everything’s planned, and we’re go¬ 
ing through the marsh channel past 
Pleasure Island out onto the river 
again close to Lettuce Cove. 

“It pays to have connections—the 
right ones,” Slim went on with a 
self-satisfied air. “That’s how I 
learned there’s over two hundred 
and fifty thousand worth of gold 
floating down the river tonight. 
Gold bricks, an extra big shipment 
from the mines. It was coming down 
by train, as usual. But there was a 
bad washout ahead. The train was 
held up here this evening. And then 
the express company got the cute 
idea of sending the bricks down on 
the River Palace rather than have 
to guard them all night in the rail¬ 
road yards.” 

Covertly Joe scanned the dimly 
seen faces, noting the expressions of 
cruelty and greed that were growing 
on each at the mention of gold. On 
all except one face. 

The exception was a lean young 
blond fellow, with a high forehead 
and deep-set eyes. His face was 
drawn with deep lines of strain out 
of all proportion to his years. His 
hands, clenching his knees as he sat 
leaning forward, trembled visibly. 
He was Roy Vamum, Carol’s brother 
—the one Carol had begged Joe to 
try to help. 

“So I got the cute idea of getting 
that gold off the River Palace,” 
Slim went on. “There’ll be guards 
with it, but it’s the chance of a 
lifetime, like I said. All we need 
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is a little excitement to give us a 
break to get at the gold. I've got 
in touch with Hasson down at Let¬ 
tuce Cove. He's going to furnish 
that excitement.” 

He turned toward the door. 

“Hey, Greb! Has Hasson got 
everything all ready?” 

Twice already this evening Joe’s 
quick wits had saved him. He knew 
his luck couldn’t hold out indefi¬ 
nitely; sooner or later he was bound 
to trip up. Now he made his voice 
surly. 

“Hasson didn’t tell me nothing,” 
he complained. “He just told me to 
come up here while he—” 

“Fine! Fine!” Slim said. “If 
nobody knows the plan until it's just 
ready to break, there’s no chance 
of a leak. Now it lays like this: 

“You all know the River Palace 
stops at Lettuce Cove at eleven- 
thirty. She loads up with fruit and 
vegetables to be delivered to the city 
early in the morning. They stack 
the cargo deck full of crates of 
truck. And several hundred cans of 
milk—the big eight and ten gallon 
cans. Then the Palace leaves at 
eleven-forty-five and goes on down 
the river.” 

A sluggish movement of air from 
the swamp, heavy with the smell of 
decay, came across the porch. Joe 
felt every nerve end in his body 
quiver in revulsion as his thoughts 
raced ahead to what must be com¬ 
ing. It came, in Slim Seidell’s gloat¬ 
ing tones. 

“Hasson will see to it that there’s 
one special milk can put aboard. It 
will be set with the others, but close 
to the partition between the cargo 
space and the engine room, and 
nearest the generators. It won’t 
have milk in it. No! It will be dyna-i 
mite, with clockwork to set it off at 
midnight!” 

Every man in the room came to 
his feet. Their voices rose shrilly 
in a chorus of approval. Once, on a 


hunting trip into Mexico, River Joe 
had heard a band of savage wild 
hogs closing in on a wounded deer. 
Between these sounds and those, Joe 
thought he would prefer the hogs. 

“We will be following close be¬ 
hind the Palace, running dark,” 
Slim’s voice rose above the babel. 
“Their lights will go out when the 
generators are disabled. We come 
aboard in the excitement and it will 
be a pipe—” 

“No! You can’t do that!” Young 
Roy Varnum pushed through the 
crowd. He faced Slim Seidell, his 
eyes blazing, his knees bent, his 
back arched. “You can’t do that! It 
would be murder!” 

A SUDDEN, tense silence fell. 

Everyone turned to glare at this 
objector. Rusty Kim, rumbling deep 
down in his throat, moved from 
Slim’s side to stand close to Roy. 

“That would blow the bottom of 
the boat out,” Roy Varnum cried. 
“The Palace is a big steamer; she 
carries at least a couple of hundred 
passengers. A lot of them would be 
asleep at that time. Think of them 
waking up with the ship sinking— 
women and kids in the confusion— 
drowning—” 

“Nonsense!” Slim Seidell snapped. 
“They could beach her on shore—” 
“With the bottom blown out? The 
river is over a mile wide below Let¬ 
tuce Cove. It’s murder, I tell you!” 

Rusty Kim thrust his red head 
forward. “You’re getting awful par¬ 
ticular, considering that you’re a 
killer yourself!” 

Roy Varnum winced. Joe’s 
thoughts were flying, trying to fit 
Roy into this scheme of things. He 
didn’t know Roy, had only heard of 
him through his sister. But he 
knew things about him. 

He knew that Roy’s and Carol’s 
parents had been in a bad auto ac¬ 
cident three years ago. The father 
had been killed, the mother badly 
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injured so that she required expen¬ 
sive treatment. Their trucking busi¬ 
ness had had to be sold to meet 
these expenses. Roy had quit school, 
started in with one old truck that 
nobody would buy at the auction, 
and was slowly building up the busi¬ 
ness again. 

“You know I didn’t run over that 
cop on purpose!” the boy cried. "I 
was just driving down that alley, 
with a load of stuff you’d had me 
pick up at that warehouse. And he 
sort of stumbled out from behind 
some packing cases on the sidewalk 
and fell right under my wheels. I 
didn’t have a chance in the world to 
miss him.” 

“Maybe I believe you,” Slim Sei¬ 
dell purred. He was leaning for¬ 
ward over the table, his lean face 
shadowed by his jutting chin as he 
came almost over the lamp. “Maybe 
I believe you, because I’m a friend 
of yours. It was a good thing for 
you I happened along just then and 
took that cop’s body and sunk it 
in the river. What would the cops 
have done to you if I hadn’t helped 
you? Would they have believed it 
was an accident? With you with a 
load of stolen silks on your truck 
and that cop on special duty down 
there to guard the warehouses?” 

River Joe crouched just outside 
the door, felt his hand instinctively 
slipping toward his shoulder holster. 
He glanced at Mike’s big figure, on 
the other side of the door. Mike 
was staring into the room too, ab¬ 
sorbed in what he was hearing. 
Neither he nor Joe was paying the 
least attention to their job as look¬ 
outs. 

“I didn’t know those were stolen 
goods on my truck until you told 
me!” Roy Vamum cried desperately. 
“I never saw the cop before, either, 
and you know it!” 

“But you know now you were 
hauling hot stuff,” Slim hissed. “And 
you’ve done it since, too.” 


“Sure, you made me. You said 
if I didn’t you’d tell about me run¬ 
ning over that cop. I wish to God 
I’d done that in the first place.” 

Slim shook his head in mock re¬ 
proof. “That would have been too 
bad. You would have been up for 
murder and we wouldn’t had a fine 
upstanding young citizen who no¬ 
body suspects is working for us. 
Why, you can drive hot stuff right 
down the main drag in the middle 
of the day and the cops all wave at 
you!” 

“I’ll never do it again!” Roy Var- 
num’s voice rose until it cracked. 
“I’m through—through, I tell you.” 
Sweat was streaking his taut white 
face. “And I’ll kill you if you try to 
blow up the Palace!” 

Joe’s hand was on his gun. Ha 
prayed that lead wouldn’t start fly¬ 
ing. Roy Vamum was wild, shak¬ 
ing. He would be no good with a 
gun. Joe could shoot fast and 
straight. 

He might be able to get one for 
each cartridge in his gun. Six. But 
that wouldn’t do any good. Once 
started the shooting wouldn’t stop 
until he and Roy were both riddled 
with bullets. With them out of the 
way the robbery would go on at 
midnight. 

W HY didn’t the young fool keep 
quiet? Why did he invite death? 
The answer came in Roy Var- 
num’s panting words: “I’ll tell you 
why you’re not going to blow up 
the Palace!” Joe realized he was 
strained to the breaking point, be¬ 
yond all thought of consequences. 
“I’ll tell you why I won’t let you 
murder them. My Mother is going 
down to see a doctor—she’s on the 
River Palace tonight!” 

He leaped for Slim Seidell’s throat 
with the last word. Joe's gun was 
flashing out when Rusty Kim, stand¬ 
ing beside the table, brought his gun 
down on Roy’s head. He wilted, fell 
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face down on the table, then slid off 
to the floor. 

“Put your guns up!" Seidell 
barked harshly. Every man present 
had whipped out a gun at Roy’s at¬ 
tack. “We don’t want any shooting 
here.” 

He caught Rusty Kim by the arm 
and jerked him away from Roy’s 
prone figure. “Did you kill him?’’ 

“Naw. He’s alive. But he’s got to 
go. I’ve always been afraid of using 
him." 

A faraway look came into Slim 
Seidell’s eyes. “Yes, he’ll have to go, 
although he made a swell front 
while he lasted. It wouldn’t do to 
have him spill his story. It might 
be very sad for you, Rusty. Some 
bright dick might check back and 
find that you had knocked that cop 
over the head, then hid behind those 
packing cases and pushed him out 
right in front of Roy’s truck!” 

Rusty thrust his face close to 
Slim’s. “Why bring that up?” 

“Because,” Slim smiled, “because 
that gave me an idea. You used the 
cop; we can use Roy. Tie him up! 
His mother being on the boat will 
give us a perfect— What’s that!” 

CHAPTER III 
Hunted! 

K*—SLEEK launch, with a 
^ 1 man paddling it, had 

JflTu slipped alongside the sag- 
[ ging pier and grounded 
j on the marshy shore. A 
111311 leaped out, making 
for the cabin. 

"Hold everybody!” he squalled. 
“River Joe is here. He came in with 
my boat, took my place. I’m Jan 
Greb!” 

Joe had gone into action with the 
first sound of Greb’s voice. He 
knew he was lost unless he acted 
before the others could recover from 
their surprise. 

Mike, opposite him at the door¬ 


way, was the first to understand. 
He gasped and clawed for his gun. 
Joe cracked him above the ear, then 
swung the long-barrelled gun and 
sent the oil lamp shattering into 
glass fragments. He jerked the 
front door shut, and was just whirl¬ 
ing away when Greb opened fire 
with an extra gun he had evidently, 
found aboard Joe’s launch. 

A bullet seared across Joe’s right 
forearm. His revolver flew from his 
numbed hand. The men inside were 
shouting, milling around in the dark. 
In an instant they would be outside. 
He would be caught between two 
fires. 

Joe ran the length of the porch, 
vaulted the rail. No chance to make 
the boats, with Greb guarding that 
direction. Joe ran toward the water. 
Mud sucked at his shoes, made the 
limp in his left leg worse. Then he 
was splashing, ploughing through 
rushes and swamp grass. The water 
was shallow, not deep enough to 
hide him, not deep enough to swim 
in. 

“There he goes! Where’s a flash¬ 
light!” Slim’s voice yelped. “See the 
rushes move? Let him have it.” 

Joe stumbled over a water-soaked 
log and fell, as bullets whined over 
him. But the water on the other 
side of the log was deeper. Silently, 
with hardly a ripple, River Joe 
slipped into it. Men cursed luridly 
and ran down to the shore. They 
waded along it, with flashlights and 
guns in their hands. The dark, 
slime-covered surface of the water 
remained undisturbed. Occasionally 
a sluggish catfish or turtle moved 
under water against the stems of 
rushes or grasses. When the tops 
moved above water a hail of bullets 
ploughed the water under them. 

But there was no sign of River 
Joe. 

As soon as he was in the water, 
Joe had become a different man. 
On land his slight limp made him, 
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move a little stiffly. But the water 
supported his weight evenly, re¬ 
lieved the pressure on his upper 
body from the injured vertebrae. 
The water gave him back his full 
strength and agility. 

Going down, he twisted out of his 
coat. He didn’t bother about the 
rest of his clothes. In this shallow 
water, full of plants and sunken 
logs, he knew he could not make 
speed. 

By rolling over three or four 
times he freed all the imprisoned 
air from his clothes. Swimming un¬ 
der water, he left no tell-tale trail 
of bubbles in his wake. He had 
spotted an open place between 
clumps of rushes before going down. 
He swam through this, moving care¬ 
fully so as not to leave ripples on 
the surface and keeping away from 
actual contact with the muddy bot¬ 
tom. Even in this stagnant, dark 
water, if he stirred up that fine silt 
on the bottom, it would cloud the 
water and leave an easy trail to fol¬ 
low. 

Nobody but River Joe, knowing 
all these things, could have held off 
death more than a very few minutes 
in such a swamp. But Joe realized, 
as the foul water stung his eyes and 
clouded his vision, that even all his 
cunning in the water would not 
avail him long. There were too 
many things against him. 

He came up behind a half-sub¬ 
merged log a hundred feet from 
shore. Slim was shouting, getting 
the men into boats, directing the net 
of men with ready guns that were 
to be thrown out to get him. 

Herons, cranes, ducks squawked 
raucously, disturbed by the lights 
and gunfire. A snake slithered 
through the water close to Joe. He 
felt his nerves crawling with the 
harsh tension. 

Joe loved the water, probably be¬ 
cause in it he had his full strength. 
But it was clear, pure water he 


liked. A lake or a river. Not this 
slimy, fetid fluid around him, that 
stank of stagnation—and death. 

“I got loose by the time he was 
around the first bend,” Greb’s voice 
came from the pier where the boats 
were starting out. “I always carry 
a safety razor blade in my—” 

“If you’d only carried something 
in your head it would have been a 
lot better,” Slim cut him off sav¬ 
agely. “Now get out there, catch 
him and catch him quick. We’ve no 
time to lose. Spread out in a circle 
and then close in. He can’t have 
gone far.” 


T HE deck cabin on River Joe’s 
barge looked very peaceful and 
happy. Louise Archer had super¬ 
vised the decorating and furnishings 
for Joe. The pleasing result showed 
her ability to blend vivid colors 
tastefully. She sat now, with the 
lamplight gleaming on her brown 
hair, occasionally moving the dials 
of a small radio receiver. 

Carol Varnum, slim and blond 
like her brother, sat close by. The 
smile she had been struggling so 
hard to keep on her face vanished 
suddenly as her eyes strayed again 
to the dock. It was ten forty-two. 

She jumped up. “You must hate 
me for bringing Joe into this,” she 
cried. 

"No, I don’t hate you,” Louise 
answered softly. “Joe has gone out 
on things like this before. I guess 
he will again. It’s—it's just because 
he’s Joe, I suppose.” 

“But—” tears were forming in 
Carol’s blue eyes. “Joe has always 
come back before. And this time 
there’s been no message from him 
at all.” 

She looked at the radio. “Didn't 
you say he has a special little send¬ 
ing set on the Louise, that he usu¬ 
ally sends you messages when he’s 
out like this? Wouldn't we have 
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heard from him if everything had 
been all right?” 

Louise nodded and stood up 
slowly. She was worried, although 
she had been trying to hide her 
fears for Carol’s sake. She was the 
more poised, the more capable of 
the two, although she was actually 
two years younger than Carol. 

They had no way of knowing that 
Joe had tried to send them a mes¬ 
sage, and had found that his set had 
a bumed-out tube. 

“You say that man,” Louise mur¬ 
mured, “the one you overheard tell¬ 
ing your brother Slim wanted to see 
him—you say that man said some¬ 
thing about going out the Pleasure 
Island channel?” 

“Yes,” Carol answered. “I don’t 
know why they should go over there 
in the swamp. But I am afraid for 
Roy. There’s something terrible on 
his mind. He’s hardly eaten or slept 
for the last three weeks.” 

Her voice broke and she stopped 
for a moment. Then she added, “I’m 
glad Mother’s going down the river 
tonight on the boat. She’s not here 
to be worried by this.” 

Louise suddenly reached a deci¬ 
sion. "Get your coat,” she said. 
“We can borrow a boat from the 
pier watchman. Joe has warned me 
never to follow him when he’s out 
like this, but this is one time we’re 
going to disobey orders. Somehow 
I feel, I just know, that he’s in dan¬ 
ger!” 


O NE pocket of the special belt un¬ 
der his clothing had yielded River 
Joe a pair of goggles. Fitted with 
suction grips, water-tight around his 
eyes, they kept the green slime in 
the water out of his eyes, and al¬ 
lowed him to see a little ways under 
water. 

Just a very little, though. Not 
enough in that clouded water to en¬ 
able him to dodge all the maze of 


vegetation and fallen limbs and tree 
trunks. He had a water-proofed 
flashlight, but he didn’t dare use it 
to see his way under the surface. 
It would light up the water and 
draw attention to him instantly. 

The boats had spread out, form¬ 
ing a ring around the tiny island 
where the cabin stood. They were 
closing in now. Joe could see their 
probing searchlights, hear the men 
curse as they bumped into partly 
submerged logs or weeds, and 
grasses fouled their propellers. 

Joe’s first idea had been to swim 
out into the swamp, elude his pur¬ 
suers and finally make his way to 
some fisherman’s cabin or barge. 
That course had been blocked before 
he had gone a hundred yards. In 
this shallow, obstruction-filled water, 
he could only move very slowly 
without giving himself away. The 
boats had moved out quickly. Their 
roving searchlights had driven him 
to cover behind the roots of a partly 
submerged stump, while they went 
beyond him, then slowly closed back 
in toward the island. 

Two or three men were crashing 
through the rushes where Joe had 
gone into the water. Greb’s voice 
came, high-pitched with excitement: 

“Maybe he’s dead. I must have 
got him bad; he dropped his gun 
and there was blood on the porch. 
Look! You can see where he ran to 
here. About to this log. Then I saw 
him go down.” 

Rusty Kim’s hoarse voice said 
something in an impatient grunt and 
Greb hurried on: 

“Look out there. Ahead in the 
water.” Joe could see his flashlight 
painting long white ovals on the 
water. “See—the scum on the sur¬ 
face isn’t -even broken. And look 
right here—this looks like blood in 
the water. I tell you he’s croaked!” 

“Nuts!” Slim Seidell’s voice was 
acid. “We’re-not dealing with any 
ordinary guy. That River Joe can 
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swim a half mile under water! 
But—” hope suddenly showed in his 
tone—“I believe that is blood color¬ 
ing there. Maybe—” 

It was blood, from the bullet gash 
on Joe’s forearm. It was not serious, 
he had recovered nearly the full use 
of his arm after the first shock wore 
off. It had bled profusely. He had 
hoped they would see that stain in 
the water, and think he had only 
plunged into the swamp to die. 

The blood trail didn’t go far. The 
first time he came up Joe had pulled 
a roll of medical tape from another 
pocket in the belt. The bleeding 
was now checked completely. 

That was one point in his favor. 
A very small one, and Joe realized 
grimly he was going to need all the 
breaks he could get in the next few 
minutes. He couldn’t leave the poor 
shelter of the rotten, slimy stump. 
A roving light would be sure to pick 
him up. And if he tried to swim 
under water, with his hunters this 
close, he would be sure to bump into 
something that would create a dis¬ 
turbance on the surface, and bring 
high-powered bullets slicing down 
through the water to search him 
out. 

Off to Joe’s right there was a 
sudden flapping in the marsh grass. 
It instantly brought a fusillade of 
shots. Then there was a sheepish 
reply from the boat to Slim’s terse 
inquiry. 

“Hell,” the man’s voice com¬ 
plained. “It wasn’t nothing but a 
mudhen!” 

The lights of the boats were com¬ 
ing closer. Joe watched them from 
behind the stump roots. They would 
reach him in two or three minutes. 
They were searching every inch of 
the surface with their lights, inter¬ 
spersing the hunt with curses. 

If the boats had been further sep¬ 
arated, Joe would have taken a 
chance. He would have reversed the 
roles, stalked the men in one of 


those boats instead of letting them 
hunt him. There was no chance to 
do that now. The other boats would 
be instantly aware of an attack on 
one of their number, and would 
swarm in on him. 

Time was passing and soon a milk 
can that didn’t contain milk would 
be loaded on the River Palace at 
Lettuce Cove. There seemed to be 
nothing that River Joe could do to 
prevent it. Unarmed, wounded, alone 
against such odds, he had only a 
sorry chance to stave off death in 
the slimy maw of the swamp. 

The nearest boat was less than 
fifty feet away. It was coming di¬ 
rectly toward him. 

R USTY KIM, his big feet splashing 
the mud on shore, was walking 
up and down nervously. One hairy 
hand held an automatic; every so 
often he put the flashlight in his 
other hand under his arm to reach 
in his pocket for a pint bottle. When 
it was empty he flung it savagely 
away in the swamp. 

Slim Seidell glanced more and 
more often at his wrist-watch as the 
boats drew their net closer and 
closer in to the island. Then he 
turned and walked back to the 
cabin. He came out, half carrying, 
half dragging Roy Vamum’s limp 
form, and brought it down to the 
pier. 

“What are you going to do with 
him?” Rusty roared, striding up. 
“Let’s sink him in the swamp! 
Hasn’t he caused enough trouble?” 

Slim’s voice had an edge that 
made even the drunken Rusty step 
back. 

“Just remember, any time you get 
to thinking you can run things bet¬ 
ter than me, that I’ve got other 
things on you besides framing young 
Vamum for that cop’s killing.” 

He stopped to glance at the cir¬ 
cle of lights that was closing in. 
There was no sound now; except the 
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low purr of idling motors, but the 
strained watchfulness of those hunt¬ 
ers in the boats could actually be 
felt. 

“Get this,” Slim went on quickly. 
“It’s after eleven now. We’ve got 
to get started. We’re going to take 
Roy along for an alibi. We board 
the River Palace just after the bomb 
goes off. In the darkness and ex¬ 
citement we can probably slug the 
guards and get away with the gold 
without being recognized. But some¬ 
body might spot one of us, or other 
boats come up, hearing the explo¬ 
sion, and make it hard to get away.”- 

“What’s all this got to do with 
Roy Vamum?” Rusty demanded. 

“Plenty. We untie him, knock him 
over the head easy, and then toss 
him overboard just before we go 
on the River Palace. We ought to 
get the gold onto our boat without 
being seen. But if other small boats 
are coming toward the River Palace, 
it would look fishy if we were seen 
slipping away. So we don’t slip 
away, we stay there and help.” 

“What? Are you nuts?” 

"We’ll never be suspected. Our 
story is that we were all out for 
a little pleasure ride on the river, 
with Roy Vamum along. He’d told 
us his mother was aboard, we were 
just going to run close to give him 
a chance to see her, when the ship 
blows up. Of course we come in to 
help, Roy tries to leap to the deck, 
slips and goes under. Nobody will 
suspect us because of Roy being in 
our crowd. We’ll just forget to tell 
them that he was tied up until the 
last instant!” 

Rusty Kim breathed a long, in¬ 
articulate exclamation. There was 
loathing and fear in it—and admira¬ 
tion—the admiration of one mur¬ 
derer for another and smarter one. 

Then he glanced at the boats. 
They had converged until they were 
only about fifty feet from shore. 

“Joe’s dead, then!” he cried. 


“Sunk in the mud on the bottom. 
They’d have found him sure, if he’d 
been alive.” 


CHAPTER IV 
The Zero Hour 


IIVER JOE came very 
slowly to the surface. He 
felt his way up through 
the stump’s maze of 
roots. 

As Joe came to the 
top he let his breath out 
slowly, not in an audible gasp. 

He had sunk deep into the roots 
when the boats were still some 
twenty feet away. He had taken 
just a normal breath before going 
down. Joe had learned that trick 
from a man who had dived for 
pearls in the South Seas. He went 
down until the roots and murky 
water hid him from any probing 
light beam. 

Looking up, he could see the blur 
of light above. It stopped, and the 
roots trembled and shook as a man 
in the boat probed below the stump 
with an oar. 


The man was suspicious. He 
thought that would be a good place 
to hide. He continued probing with 
the oar. For one minute. Two min¬ 
utes. Three minutes. 

Then his partner in the boat 
growled impatiently and they went 
on. Still Joe didn’t come up. He 
had seen the hunters suddenly swing 
their searchlights back of them, 
hoping to catch him if he had swum 
under their boats and was coming 
up for air. 

He waited until the boat's lights 
had moved well on toward shore. 
Then, nearly four minutes after he 
had gone under, he came up without 
so much as a splash. 

The boats had come in clear to 
shore and found nothing. Joe heard 
them reporting. They all thought 
he had been wounded and gone un- 
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der for good. All except Slim Sei¬ 
dell. 

“Two boats stay here and keep 
looking for him,” his voice came 
plainly. “The rest of us will go— 
and go right now.” 

Joe listened to the bustle of de¬ 
parture. He waited eagerly as the 
first boat turned into the channel. 
He still had a chance—and with 
only two boats left— 

“How about Joe’s boat, the 
Louise?” Rusty asked. ,! We can’t 
leave her here.” 

“She’s all right for now,” Slim 
answered loudly. A little too loudly, 
Joe thought. “Afterwards we can 
take her out and sink her—let’s get 
going!” 

Powerful motors roared as the 
launches sped out into the channel. 
The two boats that were left to 
watch for him started to circle 
around the island. It seemed very 
still after all the excitement. 

Joe didn’t disturb the silence. He 
swam a little above water, went 
down and came up under the pier. 
He listened and watched for a full 
minute. The lights of the searching 
boats showed on the other side of 
the island. He could see faint gleams 
from polished mahogany and chro¬ 
mium on the Louise, down at the 
landward end of the pier. Every¬ 
thing was quiet. Too quiet. 

Joe went down. When he came 
up again it was in the waist-deep 
water alongside the Louise. Strange¬ 
ly enough, he broke water clumsily 
this time. He splashed water. He 
reached up with both hands and 
grasped the gunwale. 

Two hands slapped stinging grips 
on his wrists. His arms were se¬ 
curely held. Two forms rose out of 
the cockpits. Their other hands held 
clubbed, upraised revolvers. They 
swished down from either side at 
Joe’s unprotected head. 

But River Joe had been ready for 
just such a trap,, 


He had thought it very strange 
that they should leave his boat so 
obviously unguarded. It was a very 
clever ruse, to find out if he were 
still alive, by luring him out of the 
swamp with the Louise for bait. 

It was a scheme which did credit 
to Slim Seidell’s warped cunning, 
and its only defect was that it didn’t 
work. 

Joe was set. Instead of struggling 
to break the holds on his wrists, he 
threw his feet up, braced them 
against the side of the boat. 

Then, with all the unleashed force 
of his bent legs and back, he grasped 
their wrists and pulled them over 
the side and into the water. They 
landed on top of him. But that 
made no difference to River Joe. 
Not when he was in the water. 

I T ALL happened so quickly that 
their cries of alarm were drowned 
by the water on their lips. For an 
instant they tried to club him with 
their revolvers, forgetting that it is 
almost impossible to strike an ef¬ 
fective blow under water. 

It was impossible the way Joe 
was swarming over them, seeming 
to their terrified imaginations to 
have as many arms and legs as an 
octopus. They tried to stand up, to 
get air. Joe swept their legs from 
under them, threw them into deeper 
water. 

They were clawing, tearing Joe’s 
clothes to ribbons, in their frantic 
struggles to get to the surface for 
air, to break away from this water 
demon that checkmated their every 
move. 

Joe was suffering cruelly. He 
could have subdued both men, with 
very little injury to himself, had he 
had more time. But the other boats 
would be coming around the island 
any moment. 

Joe threw his legs around one 
man’s neck, clamped down tight in 
a scissors-lock. He had the other 
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from behind, in a strangle hold. He 
simply held on, while they clawed 
and tore at him, until their strug¬ 
gles became weaker and weaker. 

Then he came up and leaped into 
the cockpit of the Louise. He cut 
the painter, touched the secret ig¬ 
nition switch, and the powerful 
motor caught on the first whirr of 
the starter. Joe pushed it away 
from the pier. He turned into the 
channel as the first boat came 
around the island. 

There were startled cries and then 
shots lacing at him. Joe had no 
time for them. The Louise seemed 
to rise clear on top the water as he 
gave her full throttle. 

Then she skidded around the first 
turn, and the shots, the rotting pier, 
and the house on stilts, were left be¬ 
hind. 

T HOSE things had been important, 
but a tiny bit of lace and linen 
meant far more to River Joe. His 
searchlight showed it, stuck on the 
spiky point of a rush, just as he 
came to the Pleasure Island channel. 
He twirled the wheel, leaned over 
the side and grasped it. Something 
told him, even before he smelled the 
odor of lilac and saw the entwined 
initials “LA” in the comer of the 
handkerchief, to whom it belonged. 

He swung the light back into the 
rushes. A boat was beached there. 
Joe recognized it The Edm, III. It 
belonged to the watchman on the 
pier by his barge. Joe’s light swept 
the boat, found it empty, saw no 
tracks on the muddy shore as his 
light beam circled. 

He had checked his speed momen¬ 
tarily, now he roared out into the 
buoyed channel, went for half a 
mile toward Pleasure Island, then 
turned into another channel through 
the swamp that came out on the 
river close to Lettuce Cove. 

It was a good thing that Joe was 
at home in the skater, that the 


Louise answered his slightest touch 
on the wheel like a sentient thing. 
He swerved past floating, nearly 
submerged logs that would have 
ripped the bottom right out of the 
speeding launch. He did this sub¬ 
consciously, while his thoughts raced 
ahead of the searchlight’s cone of 
light that rushed through the night. 

It was easy to figure what had 
happened back there where the pier 
watchman’s boat was beached. 
Louise and Carol must have come 
out to look for him. They heard the 
shooting, when he had been playing 
hide-and-seek with Slim’s cohorts 
around the island. 

Louise had found the old channel, 
started in on it just in time to meet 
Slim and his men coming out. Slim 
knew of Louise, he knew Roy Var- 
num’s sister, Carol. They both knew 
too much for Slim Seidell’s safety. 

He had taken them with him. 
Louise, quick and resourceful, had 
managed to leave her handkerchief 
on a rush as a record of what had 
happened. 

Both girls might have been killed 
and sunk in the swamp. But Joe 
thought not. Slim Seidell had the 
cunning of a snake, he would realize 
the unexplained disappearance of 
Louise Archer and Carol Varnum 
would cause an investigation that 
might implicate him. 

But if their deaths seemed nat¬ 
ural? The nerves in Joe’s neck and 
back began to crawl like live things 
as he realized how easy that would 
be. Both Carol and Roy Varnum 
and Louise were passengers on 
Slim’s boat. When they heard the 
explosion on the River Palace they 
would go in to help. Carol and 
Louise, as well as Roy Varnum, 
could all be "accidentally” drowned 
in the excitement. 

Such would be Slim’s story and he 
could make it stick. 

Joe’s eyes kept flicking to the 
clock on the instrument panel. The 
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hour hand was close to twelve, the 
minute hand was inexorably march¬ 
ing up the left side of the dial. It 
was eleven thirty-nine. 


B ETWEEN Riverton and Lettuce 
Cove the river makes an immense 
“U” curve. The two towns are at 
the upper points of the “U,” the 
swamp country in the inside of 
the letter. By cutting across the 
swamp toward Lettuce Cove, Joe 
was saving many miles, but he knew 
now he could never overtake the 
River Palace before midnight. 

The River Palace was a big ship 
for a river steamer. She was larger 
than some sea-going vessels. She 
carried a radio operator. Joe’s send¬ 
ing set wouldn’t work. He would 
have to stop at Lettuce Cove, hsfve 
them broadcast the warning. A call 
would go out, too, to cruising police 
boats, and sheriffs’ cars on the near¬ 
by roads, to close in. 

Joe knew what that meant and 
sweat ran down his face despite the 
rush of cool night air against it as 
the Louise sped on. 

Slim Seidell’s boat would be fol¬ 
lowing close behind the doomed 
steamer. At the first sign of ex¬ 
citement on the ship, before mid¬ 
night, he would know something had 
gone wrong with his plan. Or he 
might have a radio on his boat and 
pick up the warning. In either case, 
Louise, and Carol and Roy Varnum, 
would be knocked over the head and 
thrown overboard. 

Joe knew this and his eyes were 
frantic as he watched the clock, saw 
the lights of Lettuce Cove coming 
closer at the end of the channel. 
The River Palace had already gone 
on down the river; he could barely 
overtake her by midnight. Not in 
time to insure the safety of the 
people on her. He would have to 
chance a warning. 

Five long minutes later he sped 


past the twinkling light markers at 
the channel’s end and into the river. 
The current helped his speed as he 
swept down to Lettuce Cove, keep¬ 
ing close to shore. Joe was watch¬ 
ing for a green-and-white house¬ 
boat that was usually anchored just 
above town. He saw it. There were 
lights at the deck cabin windows; 
they threw a faint gleam upward on 
antennae wires above the roof. 

Joe hailed hoarsely and a gangling 
young fellow with a white eyeshade 
over his forehead, tumbled out the 
door with a glad cry of recognition. 

“Hey! River Joe—I just got a 
guy in Guam. It’s still daylight 
over—’’ 

“Can you get the River Palace ?” 

The young man gasped at the 
note in River Joe's voice. He thrilled 
at the thought of every “ham” oper¬ 
ator’s dream—helping in an emer¬ 
gency. “Yes!” he gurgled. 

Joe had cut his power. The cur¬ 
rent was drifting him on. 

“Tell them,” Joe called, “bomb in 
milk can, near engine room. Set for 
midnight. Police, too—for God’s 
sake tell them to use code if they 
can—” 

His words cut off in a roar from 
the Louise’s engine. Past Lettuce 
Cove, around a bend in the river, 
Joe thought he could see a blur of 
light that must be the River Palace. 

“Hey!” called the ham, weakly. 
He was shaking as if with swamp 
fever. “Hey!” 

Then he turned and dashed back 
into the cabin. The cheap alarm 
clock, on the table beside his send¬ 
ing set, said eleven fifty-three. 


A white-haired woman suddenly 
sat up in her berth. She caught her 
breath sharply, reached for the 
switch, and the stateroom glowed 
with soft light. Then she relaxed. 

There was only the soft lap of 
.water against the sides of the 
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steamer, the faint throb of the pro¬ 
peller, muted music from an or¬ 
chestra in the dance salon. They 
were playing a Strauss waltz. 

Her eyes rested on her watch, on 
a low table close by. She smiled, 
turned out the lights and lay back 
to sleep. 

Funny, that she should have 
awakened like that, she thought 
dreamily. Just before midnight, 
with the startling thought in her 
dreams that her son and daughter 
were in danger. It was foolish. She 
must conserve her strength. They 
wanted nothing more than to see 
her completely well again. And 
nothing could happen to them. Roy 
and Carol were the best kids any 
mother ever had— 

Captain Langdon had commanded 
crack ocean liners until he took the 
berth as master of the River Palace 
to be near his wife and growing 
children in Riverton. He was an 
erect, impressive figure; he was 
proud of his ship; and his crew re¬ 
flected his neatness and efficiency. 

He was standing by the foot of 
the bridge ladder talking with the 
first mate. Only dim blue light 
showed through the open door of 
the dancing salon during the moon¬ 
light waltz. 

There were quick steps on the 
ladder and the radio operator half 
fell down it. 

“Captain! A wire—there’s a milk 
can with a bomb in it close to the 
engine room. It’s set for midnight, 
and there’s just four minutes to 
go!” 

Mr. Dale, the mate, laughed. 
“That sounds like some wag’s idea 
of a joke—” 

"Who sent the message?” the cap¬ 
tain interrupted. 

“River Joe—it came from him.” 

“River Joe!” the mate gasped. 
"Then—then—it’s true!” 

“Take the bridge, Mr. Dale!” The 
captain’s voice was clear, sharp. 


“Stand by to beach her on shore and 
to abandon ship. Pass the word 
quietly to avoid a panic.” 

He turned away. “But—sir!” the 
mate protested. “Your place is on 
the bridge.” 

“My place,” Captain Langdon 
roared, "is finding that bomb!” 

On each deck as he hurried down, 
the captain called to some of his 
crew, who followed instantly. He 
felt the ship turning hard aport, 
heading for the nearer bank. 

They rushed down and onto the 
cargo deck, stacked high with crates 
and lugs of vegetables and fruits— 
and several hundred milk cans. 

“Look in those cans next to the 
engine room first!” the captain 
called. He led the way himself, at 
a run. “Open one of the outside 
cargo ports—we’ll throw it out in 
the water if we find it.” 

One of the sliding cargo doors in 
the ship’s side was pulled open. The 
men began jerking the tops off milk 
cans, glancing inside. 

“My God!” 

I T WAS one of the sailors. The 
terror in his voice froze everyone 
motionless for an instant. He had 
sprung back from a can he had 
just opened. The color was all gone 
from his face. It looked as if he 
had been slapped with a whitewash 
brush. The top of the can, still held 
in his hand, made a blur of light as 
it shook. He clamped it down again, 
not knowing what he was doing. 

The captain jumped forward. He 
caught the sealed milk can in both 
arms. He lifted it up and raced for 
the cargo port. His legs flashed in 
a blur of motion. 

Then he reached the side. He 
threw the can. It curved out, 
splashed, and fell astern, sinking. 

The captain turned around. He 
pulled out his watch. It was one 
minute to midnight. 

(Continued, on page 112) 


GEARED FOR 
SLAUGHTER 

A Killer Faces a Rapid-fire Showdown when He Makes 
One Fatal Error! 

By JOHN BENTON 

Author of “Duane of the F. B. I.,” "Trapped,” etc. 

I ’M a killer. I not only admit it, 
but I’m proud of it. There’s been 
a lot of guys who have died be¬ 
cause of me. “The Cropper,” they call 
me, because when I get ’em they sure 
stay dead. Naw, I ain’t got no feel¬ 
ings—I’m as cold and hard as steel. 

You take the time I was working 
with Killer Stilson. He was some guy, 
tough as they make ’em, so him and 
me got along fine. He always figured 
that with me around he was safe. 

Of course he had a lot of guys in his 
mob that was just there to protect 
him, but all the same I knew that he 
was depending on me, and me alone, 
when it come to a real tight situation. 

“Ain’t really anybody that I trust, 

Chopper,” says Stilson more than 
once. “But you’re different. I know 
that you’ll do just what I want you to 
every time and you ain’t giving me no 
argument or asking questions.” 

I knew he was right about that. I 
did what he said in a hurry, and I 
didn’t argue about it none. I’ll never 
forget that night when Stilson and me 
gets into a big battle with a detective 
named Buck Thorn up on the roof of 
an office buildings. 

Seems that Stilson finds the cops 
are hot on his trail. He’s robbed a 
bank right in the big town—and killed 
four people that was in the place. I 
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done most of the killing, but there 
ain’t no need to go into that part of it. 

Stilson’s mob decides that things 
are getting too hot from them, so they 



Killer Stilson 


take a run-out powder, leaving the 
boss and that dame of his, Minnie, all 
alone. Of course I’m still with them, 
but they don’t really count me until 
the going gets tough. 

This Minnie dame is kind of afraid 
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of me, anyway. She knows that if 
Stilson was to decide that he couldn’t 
trust her no longer and was to tell me 
to bump her off that I’d do it quick as 
a wink. 

“You’re always talking about how 
much you’rse counting on the Chop¬ 
per,” says Minnie. “What good is that 
kind of protection, Killer?” She shud¬ 
ders as she looks at me. “The cops or 
the guys from the Government might 
get you, anyway.” 

This night we finds that she is right. 

Stilson has an office in the building 
and all of a sudden the police raid the 
place. Stilson and Minnie beat it up to 
the roof, with me going right along 
with them. 

We finds an old water tower that 
has had the top burned off by a fire, 
and climbs up and hides in that. The 
cops search the whole building and 
don't think of looking into that water 
tower. 

But this guy Buck Thorn ain’t sat¬ 
isfied. He’s a big blond lug that used 
to be a cowboy before he became a de¬ 
tective and he talks like something out 
of a horse opera. We can hear him 
talking to the cops when they’re stand¬ 
ing on the roof below us. 

“Ain’t aimin’ to argue with yuh 
none, Captain,” he says. “But I figure 
that Stilson and some of his gang are 
still somewhere in this building.” 

“All right,” says the captain. “You 
stay around here, then. We’re leaving, 
though I’m posting a few men down 
at the entrances.” 

We wait and finally Thorn goes 
away. A couple of hours pass and 
then we climb down out of the water 
tower and reach the roof. Stilson 


strikes a match to light a cigarette. 

“Better get out of sight inside the 
building now,” he says. 

Minnie starts down the fire ladder, 
and I’m kinda waiting to see what 
Stilson wants me to do. He comes 
back to where I am. 

“Come on, Chopper,” he says. “I 
don’t feel safe without you.” 

Just then there is a thud. This guy 
Thorn has been watching us from the 
roof of the building opposite—and he 
makes a fifteen foot leap and lands on 
the roof where we are. 

Stilson gives me a push and I start 
to let Thom have a lead bath, but he 
grabs me by the throat and pulls me 
up in the air so that the bullets goes 
right over his shoulder. 

At the same time Thom smashes a 
fist into Stilson’s jaw and knocks him 
out cold. Minnie is down on the fire 
ladder with a gun in her hand, but it 
all happens so fast that she don’t get 
a chance to use the gun. 

Thom grabs me and swings me 
around so that I'm facing the blond 
dame. Right then Minnie decides that 
this ain’t her fight, and she is all 
washed up. 

A few minutes later the roof is full 
of cops. Stilson comes to and finds 
they’ve got him. He sees Thom still 
holding me and looks at me reproach¬ 
ful-like. 

“I was depending on you, Chop¬ 
per,” he says, “And you failed me.” 

I didn’t say nothing—I can’t. But 
if you ask me, I think that a guy like 
Stilson was expecting too much when 
he thought that a machine gun like I 
am could do his thinking for him as 
well as his killing. 
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Phineat charged forward into the muzzle of that gun 


Murder 

in 

Maine 


When, a Dead Actor Is Found on the Beach , Captain 
Phineas Martin Finds a Crime Dumped in His Lap! 


By GEORGE A. McDONALD 

Author of “Murder Bride," “A Date with Doom," etc. 


C APTAIN PHINEAS MAR¬ 
TIN’S tall, slightly stooped 
figure came to a sudden halt 
The wind lifted voices over the dunes 
of Harbor Beach, brought them to 
his ears. His lean, weatherbeaten 
face wrinkled as he heard his own 
name. 

“I can tell Captain Phineas,” 
Nancy Bates’ voice said angrily. 


“He’ll help me. He’s one friend I’ve 
got in this town.” 

“The Snug Harbor detective?” 
sneered a masculine voice. 

Cap’n Phineas slitted his blue eyes. 
That would be Alan Lloyd, the hand¬ 
some actor from the stock company 
at the Harbor Theater. And maybe 
Lloyd was right. 

Crime detection had become a 
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hobby with him since he had retired 
from the sea. He’d read everything 
he could get hold of on the subject. 
Shrewd perception and the ability 
to chart a course and stick to it had 
enabled him to solve a few local 
crimes, bringing him a reputation as 
a detective. 

A lull in the wind dropped the 
voice of the unseen actor. Then it 
camp back again, harsh and rasp¬ 
ing.' 

“You little fool,” Lloyd rapped. “I’m 
only asking you to do something your 
father was going to do when he got 
laid up with rheumatism. If you 
squawk to that old busybody, I’ll—” 

A clap of thunder drowned the 
threat. The dog at Cap’n Phineas’ 
side, half-bull and half-hound, 
pointed his nose toward the voices, 
growled deep in his throat. 

“Quiet, Brindle,” Martin said 
softly. “’Tain’t nice to eavesdrop, 
but Nancy might be needin’ us.” 

His leather-colored face was grim. 
Nancy Bates, the only child of the 
widowed, shiftless Peleg Bates, was 
a favorite of his. Slim, red-headed 
and pretty as a four-master under 
full sail, Nancy was a rebel against 
the prejudice of intolerance of the 
little Maine village. 

M OST of the villagers, especially 
the females, called her wild. 
Cap’n Phineas shrewdly understood 
that Nancy fought gossip and slander 
with a sharp tongue and a whole¬ 
hearted contempt. She had taken 
care of herself for nearly twenty 
years. The old mariner smiled wryly, 
decided she could still fight her own 
battles as he heard her say venom¬ 
ously : 

“Try anything like that and I’ll 
kill you. People here have looked 
down on my Dad and me. We’re poor 
and he’s shiftless. Gossips are aching 
for a chance to drag my name in the 
dirt. I hate them all for that reason. 
And if you give these cats a chance 


to spread scandal about me, I’ll make 
you sorry you were bom.” 

“Come on, Brindle. That kid don’t 
need us. She’s able to take keer of 
herself,” Cap’n Martin said. His 
long legs started across the dunes to 
his cottage on the cove. 

Lightning was lancing the sky 
when Cap’n Phineas stuffed his pipe 
for a bedtime smoke. Brindle was 
at his feet, his nose pointed toward 
the beach. He growled uneasily. 
Cap’n Phineas’ thick, grizzled brows 
gathered in a deep frown. 

“I feel the same way, Brindle. 
There’s more’n a storm brewing out 
there tonight.” 

The skies were clear after the 
storm when he arose at six-thirty 
next morning and, following his 
usual habit, went out to note the 
weather signs while waiting for the 
feoffee to boil. 

A smothered cry fell from his lips. 
He strode into the cottage, got the 
battered telescope he had carried to 
many far corners of the world. His 
thin mouth tightened as he trained 
the glass on the figures he had seen 
moving across the dunes. 

Five minutes later, he was hurry¬ 
ing over the dunes toward a group 
now gathered on the flat stretch of 
beach. Brindle skulked at his mas¬ 
ter’s heels, hackles lifted, deep 
growls rumbling in his throat. 

Looking past the stocky, barrel¬ 
chested figure of Ezra Durgin, the 
town constable, Cap’n Phineas saw 
a body sprawled face down on the 
sand. Doc Saddler’s gaunt figure 
was bent over it. When the doctor 
straightened up, cold, clammy fingers 
grabbed Cap’n Martin’s heart as he 
recognized the corpse. It was Alan 
Lloyd. The back and top of the 
actor’s skull had been blown off. 

Cap’n Phineas glanced at the 
other two men, nodded to a thin, 
tow-headed young fellow. Bob Steele’s 
face was white as the ledgers he 
worked on at the Harbor Hotel; 
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his brown eyes were dilated in hor¬ 
ror. The young bookkepper had 
never seen violent death before, and 
the sight seemed both to fascinate 
and sicken him. 

“Here’s a real job fur the Home- 
spun Detective,” an asthmatic voice 
wheezed. 

Cap'n Phineas winced. A Boston 
newspaper had hung that name on 
him. Swift thoughts flashed through 
Cap’n Phineas’ brain. Nancy Bates 
might be needing some homespun 
detective work soon. Caleb Allen, 
owner of the hotel, jerked his dou¬ 
ble chin at the body and spoke again. 

“Clear case of murder, ain’t it, 
Phineas?” Caleb was one of the 
cap’n’s old cronies who liked to be¬ 
little Cap’n Phineas’ hobby. 

“Never heard of a fellow blowin’ 
the back of his own head off,” Cap’n 
Phineas said dryly. “What do you 
make of it, Ezry?” 

C ONSTABLE DURGIN resented 
Cap’n Phineas’ presence. He was 
the entire Harbor City police force, 
and he didn’t want Phineas Martin 
stealing the spotlight. 

“Simple enough,” he growled un¬ 
graciously. “Someone walked up be¬ 
hind him and lifted the top off his 
head with a shotgun blast. I Agger 
it was right after midnight. Tide 
was high, then and washed away all 
tracks. Lloyd’s watch stopped at 
twelve forty-five, and I calc’late the 
water got into it about then. So his 
body must’ve been under water at 
that time.” 

Doc Saddler, the coroner, turned 
the body over. The sand where the 
body had been laying was lighter in 
color. Cap’n Phineas felt the man’s 
coat near the chest and again along 
his back. 

“I wouldn’t be too set on that 
theory, Ezry,” he commented. “This 
feller’s back is wetter than his front. 
It wouldn’t be so, if he’d been under 
water. If he was shot after the tide 


turned and lay here some time, the 
rain would wet him that way.” 

“What stopped the watch then?” 
Ezra demanded. “I checked, and 
seen it wasn’t run down.” 

“I was wonderin’ about that my¬ 
self,” Cap’n Phineas said mildly. 

Doc Saddler arose, his face 
screwed up thoughtfully. 

“Can’t make it out, Phineas,” he 
said. “He must’ve been shot at close 
range to blow his skull apart like 
that. But some of the shot spread 
down to his shoulders and back.” 

“An old single-barrel gun might 
spread pellets that way,” reflected 
the retired sea captain. 

Ezra Durgin’s moon face lighted 
in excitement. 

“That ties it up,” he cried. “Peleg 
Bates has an old single-barrel gun. 
Nancy Bates was the last one seen 
with Lloyd. Caleb Allen seen them 
goin’ out on the dunes, close to mid¬ 
night last night. I alius figured that 
red-headed jezebel would kill some¬ 
body.” 

Bob Steele sprang at him, swing¬ 
ing wildly with thin, bony fists. 

“I'll kill you for that, Ezra Dur- 
gin!” he screamed. “You hate Nancy 
because you couldn’t spark her. You 
can’t call her names in front of me, 
even if you are a cop. She had noth¬ 
ing to do with this!” 

Cap’n Phineas grabbed the boy’s 
shoulder. His lean hands had sur¬ 
prising strength. 

“Steady, son,” he cautioned. “I'm 
afraid Nancy’s goin’ to have some 
explainin’ to do. I heard her talkin’ 
with Lloyd last night when I was 
goin’ home. She was threatenin’ to 
make him sorry he was bom.” 

Tragic anger shadowed the boy’s 
eyes as he stared at Cap'n Martin. 

“I thought you were Nancy's 
friend, Cap’n. About the only one 
she had in town except me,” he said. 
“And even you are accusing her of 
murder. Nancy’s hot-tempered, but 
she wouldn’t kill anybody.” 
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Cap’n Phineas got red, but his 
stern old New England conscience 
made him reveal what he had over¬ 
heard. It might be that he had 
started Nancy on her way to the 
electric chair. Ezra Durgin was a 
pig-headed mortal; he got on one 
track and stayed on it. 

“I don’t think Nancy murdered 
him, Bob,” Martin said. “It’s goin’ 
to be a job provin’ she didn’t, 
though. Ezry can hold all the people 
at the hotel for about twenty-four 
hours and that’s all. If some city 
feller killed Lloyd, and gets clear of 
Harbor City, he’ll likely go free. 
Twenty-four hours ain’t much time 
to clear up a murder.” 

Caleb Allen chuckled sardonically. 
“You try to tie up the folks in my 
hotel for twenty-four hours, Phineas, 
and they’ll chew your ears off.” 

C AP'N PHINEAS was worried as 
he walked with Durgin down to 
Peleg Bates’ cottage on the Point. 
Peleg’s dilapidated old motor cruiser 
was moored to the tumble-down dock. 
Peleg and Nancy used it for lobster- 
ing and fishing, sometimes to take out 
a party from the hotel. 

Nancy was just washing the break¬ 
fast dishes. She was dressed in a 
faded sweater and slacks that could 
not detract from her perfect figure. 
Her thick hair, like dark, burnished 
copper, was gathered under a gay 
bandanna. Phineas Martin thought 
her fine gray eyes had a startled, 
frightened look when she answered 
their knock. 

“How’s Peleg this morning?” the 
captain asked. 

“He’s resting comfortably,” she 
answered. Her husky voice had a 
worried note as she asked: “What do 
you want, Cap’n Phineas? You 
aren’t making sick calls at this hour 
in the morning.” 

"I want you, Nancy Bates!” Ezra 
Durgin snapped. “That actor feller 
was killed out on the beach last 


night. I came to arrest you for the 
murder!” 

Color drained from Nancy Bates’ 
tanned cheeks. She clutched the edge 
of the table, her eyes wide pools of 
unbelief. 

“Alan Lloyd — murdered?” she 
gasped. 

Cap’n Phineas thought her eyes 
mirrored relief, after the first shock 
had passed. Then they blazed. 

“You fat fool,” she stormed. “I 
didn’t kill Alan Lloyd, much as he 
deserved it.” 

A bedroom door off the kitchen 
burst open. Peleg Bates stood there. 
His whiskered face was dark with 
rage. A soiled cotton nightshirt 
flapped around his bare shanks. His 
tall body was bent with rheumatism, 
but he curled his gnarled fingers into 
fists and brandished them. 

"Get out o’ here, Ezry Durgin,” 
he roared. “Get out, before I blow 
your head off. Say my little girl’s a 
murderer, will you? Where’s my 
gun, Nancy? I’ll fill his fat hide 
full of lead.” 

Nancy’s eyes went to the corner 
in an involuntary glance. Then her 
cheeks blanched. 

“Your gun’s gone, Father! Where 
is it?” 

Peleg looked bewilderedly at the 
corner. “That’s funny. It was there 
day before yesterday, before I got 
laid up.” 

“Yeah. It is funny,” sneered Ezra 
Durgin. “Alan Lloyd was killed with 
a shotgun. And all of a sudden yours 
disappears.” 

Nancy Bates’ eyes had a greenish 
cast as she reached for the bread 
knife on the table. 

“We’d better be goin’, Ezry,” 
Cap’n Phineas said hastily. “You 
can question Nancy and Peleg mar® 
later.” 

Outside, the constable asked an¬ 
grily: "What made you do that? I 
was goin’ to arrest her for murder.” 

“Don’t be too fast about arrestin’ 
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Nancy,” advised Cap’n Martin. 
“There may be other leads. Peleg 
moved pretty spry for a feller with 
rheumatics. And he was quick to 
call our attention to the fact his gun 
was missing.” 

“You think he was planting an 
alibi, Cap’n Phineas?” 

“Maybe. You might inquire if 
anyone saw Peleg up and around.” 

Ezra Durgin started off impor¬ 
tantly. Cap’n Phineas sighed in re¬ 
lief. He’d postponed Nancy’s arrest 
for a few hours anyway. 

He whistled for his dog. But 
Brindle was digging at an old fox 
hole near the edge of the woods be¬ 
hind Peleg’s cottage. 

“Come out of that, Brindle,” he 
growled. “There ain’t been a fox 
'round these parts for years.” 

Brindle looked up, barked, then 
started digging again. Cap’n Martin 
muttered profanely, went up to drag 
the dog away. Then he dropped to 
his knees, pushed Brindle away, 
grabbed at the gun stock the dog had 
uncovered. He scooped out more dirt, 
found the barrel. His lean, bony 
face was grim as he assembled it, 
smelled the barrel. 

It was Peleg’s old single-barrel, 
and it had been fired recently. Cap’n 
Phineas was glad Ezra Durgin was 
gone. With the gun to clinch his 
case, Ezry would have put Nancy 
in the lock-up right then. Cap’n 
Martin told himself he was a senti¬ 
mental old coot. Nancy might have 
flared up and shot Alan Lloyd or 
been driven to it in desperate fear 
because of some hold'the actor had 
on her father. But he was stubborn 
enough to want to clear the name of 
the girl whom everybody would sus¬ 
pect of the crime. 

Peleg was hunched in a rocker by 
the kitchen stove. He got out of 
his chair fast when he saw the gun. 

“Where did you find that, Phin¬ 
eas?” he demanded. 

Nancy stared at the gun. She 


looked at her father, then looked 
away quickly, as if afraid of what 
she might read in his face. The pu¬ 
pils of her eyes were dilated, then 
they narrowed to pin-points. 

“Don’t touch it,” Martin warned, 
leaning the gun in a corner. “The 
county detectives will be lookin’ for 
prints on it.” 

Nancy’s face hardened as the 
captain’s keen blue eyes fixed on her. 

“What were you and Lloyd fightin’ 
about last night, Nancy?” he asked 
gently. “I overheard you by acci¬ 
dent.” 

F OR a minute she went white. A 
quiver of fear shook her slim body. 
Then her chin stiffened. Defiance 
and resentment blazed in her eyes. 
She was again the reckless, scornful 
kid who had fought back at a nar¬ 
row-minded village for years. 

“I can’t tell you, Cap’n Phineas,” 
she said huskily. “It had nothing 
to do with the murder. Alan Lloyd 
deserved killing, but I swear that I 
didn’t have anything to do with it. 
I can’t tell you why we were quarrel¬ 
ing. Even if they try to send me to 
the electric chair—I won’t tell.” 

“You’ve got to tell me, Nancy,” 
protested Cap’n Phineas. “It may be 
the answer to this murder. Ezra 
Durgin wants to arrest you, and I 
feel guilty because it was what I 
overhead on the beach that put him 
on your trail. I’ve got to prove you 
were innocent, after gettin’ you into 
this.” 

Her face grew whiter, but the line 
of her firm jaw didn’t weaken. 

“I can’t tell you, Cap’n Phineas. 
I just can’t,” she reiterated. 

“You don’t realize how serious this 
is, Nancy,” he argued vehemently. 
“Ezry can hold the city folks here 
for about twenty-four hours. After 
that, the real murderer may escape. 
Maybe it can’t be proved that you 
killed Lloyd, but your chances of 
bein’ looked on as an honest woman 
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in this village will be gone. You’ll 
be an outcast. Everyone will figure 
you did murder him, even if it 
wasn’t proved again’ you. Bob 
Steele won’t want to be marrying a 
girl suspected of murder. That leaves 
only one day for me to find the mur¬ 
derer. You’ve got to help me.” 

Fear and pain shadowed the girl’s 
lovely face. Her body trembled at 
the very specter of the electric chair. 
But her stiff lips still framed a stub¬ 
born refusal to reveal the cause of 
the quarrel. 

Cap’n Phineas was muttering 
salty curses at the girl’s obstinacy 
as he took the gun to the constable’s 
office. The danged little fool was go¬ 
ing to hang herself. His fears in¬ 
creased when Ezra Durgin told him 
vindictively: 

“Looks like I sewed this case up 
tight, Cap’n Phineas. Young Bob 
Steele was out on the beach looking 
for Lloyd and Nancy Bates around 
midnight. Caleb Allen joshed him 
about Nancy havin’ a date, and Bob 
lit out with fire in his eyes. He 
knowed where Peleg kept his gun 
and had plenty of chance to get it. 
Either he killed Lloyd through jeal¬ 
ousy, or else he and Nancy did the 
killin’ together for reasons known to 
themselves.” 

C AP’N PHINEAS felt sick. Nancy 
Bates’ chances of happiness and 
respectability were slipping away 
fast. Only the efforts of an old salt 
with a hobby for crime detection stood 
between her and the chair. He wasn’t 
sure himself how successful those 
efforts would be. 

Most of the guests were up when 
Cap’n Phineas and Ezra reached the 
hotel. Caleb Allen was overflowing a 
big arm-chair. Bob Steele was sort¬ 
ing the morning mail. The lad’s face 
was white and drawn; there was 
murder in the look he gave Ezra 
Durgin. 

A tall, dark man came from the 


crowd of guests to meet them. Cap’n 
Phineas recognized him as Gilbert 
Tyng, a playwright from New York. 
Tyng plucked at the end of a tiny 
black mustache. 

“I hear we’re all under suspicion 
until you find the murderer, Con¬ 
stable. That’s more attention than 
Lloyd ever got when he was alive,” 
he said sardonically. 

“You knew him pretty well, didn’t 
you?” Cap’n Phineas asked. 

The playwright shrugged. “He 
had played in a couple of my plays 
and was taking the lead in the new 
one I was trying out at the theater 
here. No one could know him very 
well. He was too conceited.” 

“Did you see him after the show 
last night?" 

“No. I stayed to talk over the 
new production with the manager. 
Didn’t get back to the hotel until 
after one. His cottage was dark, 
so I thought he was in bed.” 

A stocky, red-headed man with 
hostility written in every line of his 
square face came over. He glared 
at Ezra Durgin. 

“I’m not sticking around here for 
twenty-four hours,” he growled. 
“I’ve got business in Boston. No 
hick cops are going to keep me here. 
I don’t know anything about this 
damned murder.” 

Cap’n Phineas stabhed at the man 
with bleak eyes. 

“The ‘hick’ district attorney might 
not feel that way about it, Mister 
Kelsoe,” he replied. “Not when he 
learns you threatened to knock 
Lloyd’s block off if he didn’t quit 
going around with your wife while 
you were away.” 

Caleb Allen snickered: “You do 
get around, don’t you, Phineas?” 

Kelsoe looked as if he was going 
to swing at Cap’n Phineas. Instead 
he snarled: 

“Everyone knows that little red¬ 
headed tramp from the Point killed 
Lloyd. You’re trying to hang the 
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murder on someone else because 
she’s a friend of yours.” 

Cap’n Phineas saw Bob Steele 
coming from behind the counter. 
The boy’s lips were flat against his 
teeth, his pale blue eyes glittered 
with fury. In his hand was a pair 
of heavy office shears. 

"Get back there, Bob,” the captain 
yelled. “Don’t be a fool!” 

“He can’t talk that way about 
Nancy,” the youngster cried. “I’ll 
cut his heart out.” 

“Better use a gun, like you did on 
Lloyd,” Caleb Allen suggested dryly. 

Cap’n Phineas finally got the boy 
back on the mail desk. He mopped 
his brow, asked Caleb Allen for the 
spare key to Alan Lloyd’s cottage, 
in back of the hotel. He said he 
wanted to nose around there a little. 

Disorder struck his eye when he 
walked into the cottage. Two suit¬ 
cases were open on the floor, a trunk 
gaped, its contents spilled on the 
floor. Rugs were piled up, even the 
mattress from the bed was on the 
floor. 

Cap’n Phineas rubbed his lean 
jaw. “Someone had the same idea as 
me, only sooner,” he mused. 

He tried to crystalize into fact 
the vague suspicion in the back of 
his mind. Alan Lloyd and Peleg 
Bates had been up to something. 
He had hoped the cottage would re¬ 
veal a clue to their business to¬ 
gether. 

He knew every inch of the cottage 
for he had helped Caleb repaint it 
inside and out that spring. The 
walls were composition-board; no 
chance of a hiding place behind 
them. The floor rested on joists; a 
loose board might mean a hiding 
place beneath. He got down on his 
knees, crawled around the room, 
testing each board. 

He had just passed the back door 
when he found a board that had 
been cut through and the crevice 
filled with dark putty. He pulled 


out his knife, pried at the board and 
lifted it up. He muttered excitedly 
as he reached down into the aper¬ 
ture, and his fingers touched a paper 
wrapped package. It had moved back 
under the boards and he had to bend 
close to the floor to grasp it. His cap 
slid down over his eyes. 

He was just straightening up when 
a board creaked. He turned, but the 
visor of his cap fogged his vision. 
He saw moving feet, then something 
exploded against his skull. He felt 
as if he had dropped into the black 
hold of a bottomless vessel. 

He couldn’t have been unconscious 
long, but it was enough for the as¬ 
sailant to grab off the package he 
had discovered. He berated himself 
for a careless old fool for leaving 
the front door ajar. His attacker 
must have worn rubber-soled sneak¬ 
ers to creep up on him that way. He 
smiled wryly. That didn’t tell hjm 
much. 

N ANCY BATES had worn sneakers 
at the cottage that morning. Bob 
Steele was wearing rubber-soled 
shoes. Kelsoe and Tyng both wore 
golf shoes with cork or composition 
soles. Even Caleb Allen had been 
wearing house slippers. 

Ezra Durgin was still busy ques¬ 
tioning the hotel help, trying to pin 
the crime on Nancy and Bob Steele. 
So Cap’n Phineas went down to the 
village, questioned the theater man¬ 
ager about Tyng’s alibi, and found 
it was true. He started for Doc Sad¬ 
dler’s office, up over the local funeral 
parlor where the body had. been 
moved. 

Halfway down the block, Kelsoe, 
the red-headed man from Boston, 
blocked his path. The city man 
apologized for being nasty, then 
asked: 

“Do you have to tell the county 
officers about the row I had with 
Lloyd? I’ll admit I was sore enough 
(Continued on page 102) 
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(Continued from page 100) 
to kill the louse, but it wasn’t really 
serious. Women always fall for good 
looking bums like that. My wife 
was just kind of silly.” 

Cap’n Phineas didn’t like the way 
the man belittled his wife, even 
though he might be telling the truth. 

“Guess you won’t have to worry 
much, Kelsoe,” he said briefly. “You 
was in the hotel all night last night, 
wasn’t you?” 

Some of the color drained out of 
the man’s face. He laughed, but 
there was more sound than mirth in 
it. "That’s the hell of it; I wasn’t,” 
he said. “I went down to Kenne- 
bunk, fooled around there and 
missed the last bus. Couldn’t hire a 
jitney, so I had to hoof it back and 
I sneaked in around two-thirty. I 
could make it worth your while to 
forget what you know about that 
fight with Uoyd.” 

Cap’n Phineas’ spare figure stiff¬ 
ened; his eyes were cold, glittering 
chunks of ice. 

“Folks around here don’t lie much, 
Mister,” he said. “Not evert for 
money.” 

“Okay, appleknocker,” Kelsoe 
flared. “Shoot off your face and see 
what it gets you.” 

He tried to shoulder the old ma¬ 
riner aside, but somehow, found 
himself reeling out in the gutter in¬ 
stead. The tall, stooped figure was 
stalking down the sidewalk to the 
funeral parlor. 

Chris Olsen, the district attor¬ 
ney, was at Ed Morgan’s funeral 
room with Fred Purdy, a county 
detective. Cap’n Phineas had worked 
with them before. 

Tyng, the playwright, was there 
trying to persuade the district attor¬ 
ney to let him go back to the city. 
He was criticizing the methods of 
Ezra Durgin and Cap’n Phineas in 
handling the case. Olsen’s blue eyes 
were sardonic behind tortoise shelled 
glasses. He rumpled his blond hair. 


“Tell us what you think hap¬ 
pened, Tyng,” he invited. 

“Yeah. We need advice from you 
city fellers,” Purdy said. He was 
small and waspish, with a sharp 
face and bright, beady eyes. 

“Well, this Bates girl was the last 
one to see Lloyd,” obliged Tyng. 
“He flirted with a lot of women; 
probably he played around with her, 
then gave her the air. She's the 
kind of a dame who would commit 
murder in a jealous rage.” 

“There’s more to this murder than 
jealousy,” Cap’n Phineas said slowly. 
“I think I understand the murder, 
and I figger I’ll have the killer 
spotted before long. That is if too 
many outsiders don’t butt in.” 

G ILBERT TYNG flushed angrily, 
fingered his little mustache. 

“I don’t give a damn who killed 
Lloyd,” he rasped. “But I want 
to get back to New York. I hope 
you find someone for a suspect, so 
I can get out of this hick village.” 

After the playwright stalked out 
in high indignation, Cap’n Phineas 
asked Ed Morgan to get the per¬ 
sonal effects Doc Saddler had taken 
from the dead man. He handed 
Purdy the watch. 

“Ezry’s got a theory salt water 
stopped this watch at the time of 
the murder. I figure someone stopped 
it on purpose to fake an alibi for 
the time of the killing. Have your 
men check it for prints, Fred. The 
chemists can see if there was any 
salt water got into the case.” 

Purdy wrinkled his sharp little 
face. “Hell, Cap’n. I guess every¬ 
one in town has handled this watch 
by now.” 

“Not on the face, inside the crys¬ 
tal. I reckon that’s how it might 
have been stopped. If there's prints 
there that ain’t Lloyd's, they might 
mean something if we can tie them 
up with someone else here in Har¬ 
bor City.” 
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Chris Olsen looked interested. 
Some of the old man’s shrewd de¬ 
ductions had borne fruit before. 

“What theory have you dug up, 
Cap’n Phineas?’’ he asked. 

The captain told him tersely. 

“I guess maybe Peleg Bates can 
tell us whether I’m crazy or not. 
Let’s go over to his cottage,” he fin¬ 
ished. 

They rode over to the beach in the 
county car, parked near the foot¬ 
bridge across the mouth of the cove. 
Walking across to the cottage, Cap’n 
Phineas noted that Peleg’s motor 
cruiser was gone. Nancy had prob¬ 
ably run across to the Goose Rock 
restaurant with some lobsters, he 
thought. 

He called as they drew near, but 
there was no response from Peleg. 

“He’s asleep or drunk maybe,” 
vouchsafed Fred Purdy. 

Cap’n Phineas didn’t answer. He 
had a tingling feeling at the base 
of his brain, a feeling that sometimes 
warned him of danger or trouble. He 
called again, got no answer. 

The back door was unlatched. Cap’n 
Phineas opened it, yelled for Peleg 
again, then stepped in. Chris Olsen 
and Purdy were right behind him. 

Inside the threshold, they saw why 
Peleg hadn’t answered. He couldn’t 
answer. He was lying in a heap on 
the linoleum in the middle of the 
kitchen. He was still in his white 
nightgown, but there was a big, dark 
stain across the breast. From the 
middle of that stain protruded the 
handle of a knife. 

Cap’n Phineas Martin felt cold, 
clammy fingers tighten around his 
heart when he saw that knife. It 
was the keen-bladed, horn-handled 
knife he had bought in Portland ten 
years before and had carried ever 
since. Peleg Bates had been mur¬ 
dered — and with Cap’n Phineas’ 
knife! 

They stared at the body for a long 
XContinued on page 104) 
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minute in silence. Then Chris Olsen 
thumbed toward the death imple¬ 
ment. 

“Your knife, ain’t it, Cap’n Phin- 
eas?” he asked gently. 

Cap’n Phineas nodded. He was re¬ 
membering just where and when he 
had lost that knife. He had last used 
it to pry up the floor board in Alan 
Lloyd’s cottage. Whoever had slugged 
him and taken that package he had 
found, had also taken the weapon. 
For some reason the killer had seen 
fit to silence Peleg Bates, and had 
chosen this method for confusing 
things. 

“Still sticking to that theory you 
told me, Cap’n?” went on the assist¬ 
ant district attorney. “Or are you 
mixed up in this business person¬ 
ally?” 

Cap’n Phineas knelt and scrutinized 
the knife handle without touching 
it. 

“Well, I was smart enough to wipe 
all my own fingerprints off, Chris,” 
he said dryly. “Sort of foolish pre¬ 
caution— when everybody in town 
knows that’s my knife.” 

“Plumb foolish,” agreed Olsen. “I 
reckon this ties up with the other 
killing?” 

“Like night follows day,” nodded 
the old sea captain. “I guess Purdy 
better take charge here and move 
Peleg’s body. We’d best wait and 
have a talk with Nancy, Chris.” 

Thus, it was arranged. Fred Purdy 
wrapped a handkerchief about the 
knife handle and removed the weap¬ 
on for evidence. They carried Peleg’s 
body into the bedroom and covered 
it with a sheet. 

It was nearly four o’clock when 
Nancy returned in the motor cruiser. 
She was whistling a gay little tune 
as she came in through the door. She 
broke off in surprise as she saw the 
two men smoking their pipes at the 
kitchen table. 

“Why, Cap’n Phineas!” she ex- 
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claimed. “What are you doing here? 
Where’s Father? Who—who—” 

“This is Mr. Chris Olsen, Nancy,” 
said Cap’n Phineas gravely. “He’s the 
assistant prosecuting attorney. Some¬ 
thing serious has happened, Nancy. 
Get a grip on yourself.” 

“Father!” she cried swiftly. “Where 
is he? What’s happened?” 

Cap’n Phineas didn’t mince words. 
Coast of Maine women were brought 
up on bluntness rather than solici¬ 
tude. 

“His rheumatism ain’t bothering 
him anymore, Nancy,” he said his 
eyes filled with pity. “You’ll find his 
body in yonder.” 

The girl took a step backward, the 
color fading from her cheeks as her 
gray eyes went wide. Then, like a 
walking automaton, she went stiffly 
toward the bedroom. The two men 
looked at each other in silent rigidity. 
Chris Olsen blew his nose vigorously 
to drown out the sound of the rack¬ 
ing sobs from the bedroom. 

Cap’n Martin’s jaw hardened. 
Peleg Bates had been a shiftless old 
coot, but his daughter had loved 
him. That proved he hadn’t been all 
bad. Cap’n Phineas promised him¬ 
self that he would get the murderer. 
That was the least he could do for 
the girl. 

After an interval Nancy Bates 
came back to the kitchen. 

“Who did it?” she asked in a flat 
voice. 

“The same skunk who shot Alan 
Lloyd,” answered Cap’n Phineas. 
“Sit down, Nancy. We want to talk 
to you. You wouldn’t tell me about 
Lloyd this morning. Let me tell you 
something first. Then you must help 
us. I searched Lloyd’s cottage and 
found a package hidden under the 
floor. I didn’t have time to examine 
it well before I was hit over the 
head and knocked out. But I hefted 
and felt it. It was something smug¬ 
gled, Nancy. Too heavy to be dope, 
(Continued on page 106) 
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(Continued from page 105) 
too small to be lots of things. It was 
wrapped in oiled silk. 

“The only thing I can think of, 
Nancy, that would be worth smug¬ 
gling in small packages and be worth 
killing anybody over is jewels. Some¬ 
body might be buying them in Hol¬ 
land and sending them across on 
Canadian boats. Those trips Peleg 
was making to Montreal might have 
been to meet those boats. The smug¬ 
gler could drop off his package, tied 
to a life preserver or something like 
a buoy. Then—” 

“Stop!” cried out Nancy. “I know 
that’s it. I tried not to believe it for 
a long time, but when Alan Lloyd 
tried to make me take him to Mon¬ 
treal after Father couldn’t go, he—he 
told me. Threatened me and Father. 
That’s why I wanted to kill him. 
That’s why I couldn’t tell you 
what we were talking about. And I 
had a long talk with Father, and— 
and he promised me he would quit 
renting his boat to Alan Uoyd. And 
now—and now—but Alan Lloyd is 
dead! Who would have wanted to 
kill my father?” 

“Lloyd wasn’t alone in the game. 
There was a small ring of smugglers 
operating. Somebody took alarm. If 
you had only told me about this be¬ 
fore—but never mind now. We must 
trap the killer before he gets away 
from Harbor Beach.” 

“You found only one package of 
jewels in Lloyd’s cottage?” asked 
Nancy. “But he’s been here all sum- 


“The murderer is the contact man 
who must have been carrying the 
jewels to the market, either in Bos¬ 
ton or New York,” observed Olsen. 
“Anybody at the hotel fit the picture, 
Cap’n?” 

“There’s a feller named Kelsoe 
who’s in the jewelry trade in Bos¬ 
ton,” Cap’n Phineas said slowly. 
“You’d best wire Boston, Chris. And 
I got a friend who’s a detective cap¬ 
tain in New York. I’ll wire him. 










Then we better drop a hint, Chris, 
that we got the fingerprints of the 
murderer off the knife and off the 
face of Lloyd's watch. That last part 
is true, anyhow.” 

“And then grab the first man who 
runs,” said the assistant district at¬ 
torney. 

Cap’n Phineas nodded grimly. He 
turned to the girl. 

“Reckon you’d better stay at the 
hotel tonight, Nancy,” he said kindly. 
“Or maybe you’d rather stay at my 
place.” 

“I’ll stay right here with Father,” 
she said stonily. “Thanks, anyway.” 

Unable to dissuade her, the two 
men took their departure to set their 
scheme in motion. They sent their 
respective telegrams, and had Fred 
Purdy let out the word about the 
fingerprints. There was nothing to 
do now but wait. When the answers 
to the telegrams came, Cap’n Phineas 
went home. 

B ACK in his cottage, Cap’n Phineas 
was as restless as a hound dog with 
wood ticks. He kept telling himself 
his theory couldn’t be wrong. It had 
to be right or Nancy Bates and Bob 
Steele would be branded as mur¬ 
derers. His twenty-four hours was 
nearly up. With the inquest over the 
city folks were free to go. Unless he 
trapped the killer that night, the 
spunky little red-headed orphan 
would have her whole life blasted 
from under her feet. He grimly re¬ 
solved that wouldn’t happen. 

When darkness had settled, he 
slipped on a pea-jacket, called Brindle 
and said: 

“We’ve got a job of watchin’ to 
do, old feller. Been a long time since 
I stood a watch, but I guess I can 
still do it.” 

With the big dog at his heels he 
circled the cove and slipped into the 
grove behind Nancy’s cottage. A 
light was burning dimly in the bed¬ 
room, and he judged she was there 
t (Continued on 'page 109) 
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R EADERS, get ready for thrills! Next 
month we bring you a corking 
l novelet by H. H. Stinson that packs 
a wallop you’ll never forget. It’s called 
A KILLER NEEDS BRAINS and fea- 
tures that hard-hitting detective, Dan 
Healy. 

Healy gets himself into a jam—and sure 
finds it hard to preserve himself! It all be¬ 
gins when he finds a beautiful girl—dead 
—in his room. This mysterious corpse 
meant plenty of trouble. It was a murder 
frame, all right—and Healy found that it 
was etched in tinsel! You’ll get the idea 
when you read A KILLER NEEDS 
BRAINS—and you’ll hold your breath in 
suspense and excitement from the first 
page to the last. 

Gunplay? Danger? Action? Mystery? 
Intrigue? Yes, all of them and more—A 
KILLER NEEDS BRAINS has every one 
of the elements that go to make up the 
perfect detective novelet! You’ll enjoy it. 

International Crime 

But that’s only the first broadside in a 
barrage of stories that will salute you next 
month. Second in our list , comes 
MURDER ACROSS THE SEA, a novelet 
of intrigue on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Here’s a sample incident: 

Her hack was turned away from the entrance. 
The carpet beneath her was thick and soft. She 
could not have heard him as he stepped from 
behind the open door; she could not have seen 
the massive candlestick held high above her 
head; it is doubtful if her senses had time to 
record the crushing impact of metal upon bone. 
One sharp corner of the weapon drove deep into 
her skull. Once again a suave fiend had killed! 

That’s only one of the breath-taking, 
dramatic incidents in this international 
drama of crime that will prove to be one of 


the outstanding mystery thrillers of 1939. 

“Owl-Eye” Venner 

Meet “Owl-Eye” Venner! He’s the 
amazingly swift - thinking detective-ser¬ 
geant featured in DEAD MAN’S FLOAT, 
a smashing yarn by Richard Sale. Venner 
sees far more in a murder than is visible 
on the surface and you’ll be thrilled at 
what you see through his keen eyes in 
DEAD MAN’S FLOAT. 

And—here’s the biggest surprise of all! 
Some of you THRILLING DETECTIVE 
fans remember “Alias Mr. Death,” that 
famous and fascinating character featured 
in this magazine several years ago. Well, 
he’s back next month in DEATH AT 
THE WHEEL, a fast-paced novelet by G. 
Wayman Jones. This mysterious masked 
avenger, a playboy named Jimmy Gilmore 
in private life, returns to THRILLING 
DETECTIVE in response to popular de¬ 
mand—and command. Whether you’ve 
met him before, or will greet him for the 
first time next month, you’ll like him! 

Write the Editor 

The above, plus other stories, will make 
the April THRILLING DETECTIVE a 
gala issue from cover to cover. While 
waiting for it, won’t you please write and 
tell me how you like DEATH FOG and 
the other yarns in this number. 

Your letters help us in planning future 
issues of this magazine—and your com¬ 
ments, suggestions and criticism provide 
the basis for our constant improvement. 
So—thanks to everybody, and keep our 
mailman busy! We like brickbats as well 
as bouquets—anything to help the maga¬ 
zine—and all your ideas are carefully con¬ 
sidered. So long. See you next month! 
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by her father’s body. Cap’n Phineas 
sat down, with his back to a tree, 
filled his corncob and lit it behind 
shielding hands. Brindle roamed the 
grove for awhile, then settled down 
beside his master, his blunt head on 
Cap’n Phineas’ knee. 

A pale crescent of moon sailed 
slowly across the sky, finally hiding 
behind a bank of clouds that foretold 
another storm. The light still burned 
in the bedroom. 

When his big hunting-case watch 
told him it was one-thirty, Cap’n 
Phineas’ heart was like a chunk of 
lead. He told himself he was an old 
fool, he had no business butting into 
criminal investigations. If Ezra had 
arrested Bob Steele as he wanted to, 
perhaps Peleg Bates would be alive 
now. 

Then he saw a figure in dark 
clothes moving across the foot¬ 
bridge and he forgot his doubts. He 
got to his feet and moved forward 
as the man disappeared inside the 
cottage. His long legs raced down 
the hill toward the house. As he 
reached the ramshackle porch he 
heard Nancy’s voice. 

“I won’t go anywhere with you. 
You’re crazy!” 

Brindle was at his master’s heels 
as the captain crashed the door. 
Nancy stood in the middle of the 
room. Beside her was Gilbert Tyng, 
the New York playwright. Tyng had 
a gun in one hand; in the other he 
gripped the package that Cap’n 
Phineas had lost when he got slugged 
in Alan Lloyd’s cottage. 

“The hick detective! That makes 
it perfect. I wanted a chance to dust 
you off before I made a getaway,” 
Tyng snarled, swinging his gun to¬ 
ward the newcomer. 

Nancy grabbed at his gun hand, 
but he hit her with the package, 
AContinued on page 110), 
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(Continued from page 109) 
knocked her back against the wall. 
Cap’n Phineas didn’t hesitate. He 
charged forward into the muzzle of 
that gun. Brindle growled once as he 
launched himself at Tyng’s throat. 
The gun roared, but the charging 
dog had unnerved the killer. The 
bullet ripped into the lintel over 
Cap’n Phineas’ head. 

The dog’s jaws clamped down on 
the gun wrist. His weight staggered 
the murderer, and before Tyng could 
regain his balance, Cap’n Martin’s 
iron knuckles crashed against his 
jaw. The playwright hit the wall, 
then slumped to the floor. Cap’n 
Phineas grabbed up the gun, turned 
to Nancy. 

“Are you hurt, girl?” he asked 
anxiously. 

S HE shook her head. Her face was 
a mask of fury as she stared at 
Gilbert Tyng. 

“He’s the rat who killed Lloyd and 
my Father,” she raged. “Give me that 
gun, let me finish him. He tried to 
make me run him down the coast in 
the cruiser.” 

“He’s finished,” Cap’n Phineas ex¬ 
plained. “The law will take care of 
him, Nancy. He was working with 
Lloyd and the smuggling gang, and 
the New York police and the govern¬ 
ment customs department are hot 
on their trail. He got scared after 
his last trip to New York and 
thought he saw a chance to get the 
last shipment of jewels for himself. 

“So he enticed Lloyd out on the 
beach and shot him during the storm. 
He fixed Lloyd’s watch to make it 
look like the murder took place a 
few hours earlier. That smart move 
was what really trapped him. Fred 
Purdy got his prints from the face 
of Lloyd’s watch. They might have 
been the prints of the last jeweler 
to repair the watch, but the killer 
couldn’t know that. So when Fred 
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let the word out that we had the 
murderer’s prints, the killer got 
panicky. I figgered he might try to 
run away by water. That’s why I 
was watching your place, honey.” 

Tyng regained consciousness as 
Cap’n Phineas effectively trussed 
him up. Fear and anger twisted his 
dark face into a sullen mask. 

“You can’t convict me on flimsy 
evidence like that,” he grated. 

“We’ll see,” replied Cap’n Phineas. 
“I got a wire here from Captain 
McCarthy at New York, telling me 
that you and Lloyd are both under 
suspicion. Lloyd’s dead. That sort 
of leaves you holding the sack. And 
here are the jewels.” 

Gilbert Tyng collapsed and took 
the shakes. 

“I didn’t mean to kill him,” he 
cried out. “We fought over the gun. 
I just wanted to clear out with the 
last batch of stones. It was just this 
cursed Maine luck.” 

“I guess you’re right,” Cap’n 
Phineas grated. “Maine luck was 
against you.” He turned to the girl 
with a smile. “We better take this 
feller down to Ezra Durgin, Nancy. 
He’s probably arrested Caleb Allen 
or Doc Saddler by now.” 
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THE PALACE SINKS 
AT MIDNIGHT 

(Continued from page 90) 

Behind the River Palace, a speedy 
cabin cruiser was trailing. Slim 
Seidell had transferred his entire 
gang into it; the three captives lay 
on the deck of the cabin. Roy Var- 
num was still unconscious; his sis¬ 
ter and Louise were unharmed but 
bound and gagged. 

“Look!” Rusty Kim, at the wheel, 
suddenly gritted. “She’s turning for 
shore. Something’s happened. They 
got wise!” 

“Too late to save themselves,” 
Slim muttered, with his watch in his 
hand. “No—look! There’s an alarm 
on decks!” 

He swung around to the men. 
“Take the ropes off these three. 
Knock them over the head and—” 

They had all been looking to the 
front, ahead at the steamer. They 
hadn’t watched behind. They hadn’t 
seen the dark shape overtaking them 
silently. The Louise .had an emer¬ 
gency under-water exhaust. 

The first thing they knew of it 
was when River Joe came over the 
side with his spare long-barrelled re¬ 
volver in his hand. Everything hap¬ 
pened within seconds. 

Slim Seidell was leaning over 
Louise, jerking the ropes off her 
wrists. He saw Joe, tried to pull 
Louise up in front of him for a 
shield—and Joe shot an inch-deep 
furrow along the top of his bony 
skull. 

A man with a tommy gun started 
to swing it up. Louise rolled over 
on the deck, drew her bound legs 
up and kicked his feet from under 
him. Joe tore the submachine gun 
from him as he fell, and turned it 
on the others. It was all over as 
quickly as it had begun. 

Except for Rusty Kim. He had 
frozen at the wheel, during that 
flashing second of action. Then 
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realization spread over his heavy 
features and the drone of a police 
siren up the river galvanized him 
into action. 

He gave a hoarse bellow, leaped 
on a seat and dived headlong out 
through an open window in the side 
of the cabin. 

“Stop!” Joe yelled. But Rusty 
was beyond reason. There was the 
splash as he lit. 

“Quick!” Joe reached down with 
a knife and cut Louise free. “Get 
to the wheel. Hurry—” 

A curiously muffled, jarring ex¬ 
plosion cut off his words. Close in 
front of them the level surface of 
the river broke into a geyser that 
shot up into the night sky. The 
cruiser jerked and vibrated with 
the concussion. 

“Head into the wave,” Joe cried. 
“Or it will swamp us.” 

L OUISE handled the wheel expertly. 

The wave, spreading out from the 
center of the explosion, lifted them 
high. But they rode it without 
swamping. 

Then they were tossing gently in 
the smaller waves that the bomb had 
started. 

Joe kept Louise busy taking care 
of Carol and Roy while the police 
boats came up and the river was 
chalk-white with their searchlights. 
He didn’t want her to see what was 
floating there, floating on the river’s 
surface. 

Mud and debris, thrown up from 
the bottom. Dead fish, killed by the 
shock. 

And—Rusty Kim, floating, with his 
hair like a tangle of red sea-weed 
about his head. 

That was the reason Joe had tried 
to stop Rusty ; the reason he had not 
tried to chase him. 

River Joe knew many things about 
the river; and he knew when to 
keep out of it. 

Especially when a time-bomb is 
going off in it—at midnight. 
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Fistula Often 

Brings Tragedy 

Loss of bowel control and ills due to self-poison¬ 
ing often result from neglected Fistula. Thou¬ 
sands could save themselves from humiliation 
and serious illness by knowing the facts and 
taking proper treatment in time. The McCleary 
Clinic, largest institution specializing in non- 
malignant rectal diseases, finds radical surgery 
not advisable except in extreme cases. Results 
of successful mild McCleary treatment of 
patients from all over the world and condition 
of these diseases explained in Book offered 
FREE by McCleary Clinic, 397 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. Write for Book and 
Reference Last mailed in plain wrapper, FREE. 



























• Opportunity only knocks once 
—your eyel Hold up your head— 
listen —and you’ll hear opportu¬ 
nity knocking for trained men I 
You lack training? Then get it I 
The way successful men got theirs 
—by study 1 There’s the coupon. 
Mail itl 

47 years ago, the International 
Correspondence Schools were 
founded, in response to a grow¬ 
ing demand for greater training 
opportunities. Since then, four 
million ambitious men have 
availed themselves of I.C.S. train¬ 
ing. More than five million dollars 
has been spent in preparing texts, 
and keeping them up-to-date. 
And thousands of successful men 
gladly acknowledge their debt to 
these world-famous Schools. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3966-P, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and ★ 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 



Name.... ..... .....— ... Age . Addre 


City ______ Stale __ Present Position. _______ 

Jt mm reside In Canada, send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited. Montreal. Canada 
If pou reside in England, tend coupon to I. 0. 871 King sway, London* W. C. £, England 













.And I'll PROVE in Just 
. -AYS I Can Make YOU One 8 




















• WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 


Easy on Your Throat - 
Because IT'S TOASTED 1 




AT JUDGING TOBACCO 


FRED EVANS has been an indepen¬ 
dent tobacco buyer for 18 years. His 
record shows he knows tobacco. Mr. 
Evans says: "I’ve smoked Luckies 
12 years—I’ve always seen them 
buy the best line of tobacco." 
Most other independent ex- i 
perts also smoke Luckies. 


Have you tried a 
Lucky lately ? 


Recent tobacco crops have been out¬ 
standing in quality. New methods, 
sponsored by the United States 
Government, have helped the farmer 
grow finer tobacco. Now, as inde¬ 
pendent tobacco experts like Fred 


Evans point out, Luckies have been 
buying the cream of these finer crops. 
And so Luckies are better than ever. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? Try 
them a week and see why ... 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 





















